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My father had sold some wheat to a man in our 
neighborhood of the name of Harding, who was 
notorious, partly for never paying his debts, and 
partly for the much whisky he drank. I had never 
been to his house, though I had seen him many a 
time; for there was never a muster-day, a political 
gathering, nor a show of any sort in the village, 
that did not call him away from his work. Among 
the first upon any such occasion was Johnny Hard- 
ing. ‘“ There comes Johnny!” we used to say when 
‘ve saw the black face of his old yellow mare com- 
ing over the hill; for every body called him Johnny, 
and, thougl. an old man, he had entitled himself 
| to little of the respect which belongs to age. In- 

deed, you would never have suspected the sixty 
| years that had gone over him by his demeanor; for 

ne liked best the society of boys and young men; 

| wore his hat awry; called himself the old boy, 

| Johnny Harding, and the like; skipped, hopped, 

| and jumped as nimbly as his feeble limbs would 

| let him; punched his companions under the ribs, 

| and made coarse allusions to the bad practices of 

his younger days, hugging himself in the memories 
that should have been hateful. 

Soraetimes he worked for my father in harvest- 

, time, or other busy seasons, in payment for the 





| potatoes and flour which, from time to time, he | 


bought; and upon these occasions, as, indeed, upon 
all others when he worked at all, it was his pride 
| todo more than any one else. Whatever was hard- 





est, that he would insist upon doing; and say, to | 
| of white grass that grew luxuriant out of the water 


justify it, that if any of his work-fellows thought 


| Johnny a poor team, they were mistaken—he was | 


a lead hoss yet; and with his shirt wringing wet, 
| and his hat knocked into all shapes but the right 


| 


| one, he would work all day as though his life de- | 


| pended on it. 
It was not an easy matter to get him to work 
when he had been paid for it in advance; still 


my father told me one morning, seeing that I was 
shivering about the fire, to wrap up warm, and go 
to old Mr. Harding’s, and ask him if he could come 
and chop wood in the afternoon. 

I was quite willing to take the walk in the cold 
for the sake of seeing something new, for it was 
not often I was privileged to go into the house of 
a neighbor; and having received particular instruc- 
tions as to the way I was to go, I set out, never 
thinking of the cold at all; but I am not sure that 
I felt it much through my thick mittens and shawl. 

It was a clear, sunshiny day in December; the 
snow that had lodged on the branches and the 
roofs in a storm weeks before was melting, and 
freezing again to shining icicles; for the air was 
terribly sharp, though so bright. 

I met two or three great wagons, loaded with 
dry goods and groceries for tne inland towns, mov- 
ing almost at a snail’s pace; the stout horses exert- 
ing apparently all their strength, and the breath 
curling white from their nostrils as they moved. 
The drivers, whose faces seemed stiffened in the 
intense cold, kept on one side, slapping their hands 
together, and stamping now and then on the hard 
ground. Few persons were stirring; for all who 
could do so were glad to stay at home. 

I had not far to go on the main road—over the 
hill and down the long slope to the hollow where 
the high bridge was, under which there were always 
bird’s nests in the summer; and at the right hand 
was a gate, opening into a beech woods, that stood 
thick on the hill, and grew thinner along the hol- 
low through which my path led. 

The run was frozen over—sometimes a thick sheet 
between high banks, scratched with the skates of 
the school-boys; and at other times widening over 
a width of ten or a dozen feet, tufted by bunches 


in the summer, and so thin was the ice in these 
places that it crushed beneath my feet as I trod 
upon it. 

I amused myself with the various curious shapes 
it had taken—flowers, and weeds, and pictures 
of houses and trees were found in the tiny pools 
among the weeds and grass, and out of the banks 


sometimes he would come; and remembering this, | projected knives and sickles, and swords and curious 
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zigzag things, the like of which is only found in 
like places. 

After walking for half an hour in this hollow, I 
saw on the hill at my left hand a substantial farm- 
house, surrounded with orchards, and barns, and 
houses, and cattle. The smoke was puffing from 


| the chimney of the house as if a huge fire were 


burning, and the horses and cattle seemed well fed. 
Leaning her head into the stack-yard, and looking 
miserably thin and hungry, stood Mr. Harding’s 
old mare; for Johnny was the tenant of the man 
who lived in the substantial house, and himself 
lived in a cabin near the thick woods ahead. 
There was no lane leading to this habitation— 
only a path worn along the hollow; for Johnny 
took nothing home that he could not carry on his 
back. I had never been where I was before, and 
all seemed as strange as if I were a thousand miles 
from home; and even when I ascended the hill 
toward the rude house, and could see far about 
the neighborhood, our own house and the homes 
of most of our neighbors, they looked so strange 
from that point that I hardly recognized them. 

It is curious to note how differently appears the 
same object viewed from different positions; and 


| if we remembered this, we should be slow to con- 


demn those who do not see as we do, for no one 
has lived our life, and, consequently, can not see 
things as we see them, nor feel as ‘we feel. And to 
this day, when I am inclined to condemn any one 


| for judgment om «pinion different from my own, I 
| think how strange our own house appeared when 


observed from a point that was new. 

Every thing looked lonesome about Mr. Hard- 
ing’s house; for, indeed, it could have no homelike 
look, standing in the midst of a large field, with 
no trees and no rose-bushes about it—no barn, no 
out-houses of any kind. A pile of sticks and 
brush, which seemed to have been gathered out 
of the adjoining wood by hand, and which lay 
near the door, was all that indicated the nearness 
of humanity. No, not quite all—an old cow, with 
a dry udder, stood in the near field, and four or 
five starved pigs were gnawing the edge of a dry 
trough near the door. 

I saw no smoke, and, hearing‘no sounds within, 
was almost surprised at the prompt ‘Come in” 
which answered my summons. 

If outwardly the house had looked dismal, it 
looked no less so within. A fire made of sticks 
of all sizes—some of them reaching half across the 
floor—was burning, and before it, in a rickety chair, 
and with a blanket about his shoulders, sat Johnny 


| himself. He was shivering in spite of the blanket 


and the fire, and bent as if his back were broken; 
his face was of a pale yellowish tint, and drops 


of water that seemed to scald his eyes, so red they 


looked, kept dropping from them. 

He had been out hunting “coons” with the boys 
two or three nights before, he told me, and had 
been fool enough to climb a tree where an owl 
was lodged, and that a dead limb had given way 








beneath him, and, falling, he was badly bruised 
and stunned. 

“Tell your father,” said he, drawing himself 
up, and speaking with all the energy he could, 
“that old Johnny will be along about the day 
after to-morrow, good as new. Charley, hunt up 
my beetle and wedges!” 

The close of the speech was addressed to a boy 
ten years old, perhaps, who stood by a pine table 
eating mush and milk from a pewter dish. He was 
a quiet-looking lad, with thin light hair and blue 
eyes, clothed scantily enough, except his feet, which 
were not clothed at all. As he ate the milk, I 
noticed that he set one foot on the other as if to 
keep them warm. 

I had never seen him before, though his sister 
Margaret I had seen often; for, though several years 
older than I, we had been school-mates sometimes, 
and “‘ Mag,” as she was always called, was classed 
with the Poverty Corner children, though her home 
was not in their neighborhood. She was even at 
school a patient, motherly girl, sweeping the school- 
house herself whenever it was the turn of younger 
and more delicate girls. There was never any 
mirth in her brown eyes, and her long soft hair was 
combed away smoothly always, however the other 
girls braided and curled theirs. She looked now 
soberer than she used; putting down the knitting 
now and then to attend to the wants of her father. 

The house contained but one room, and that 
was scantily furnished. A few chairs and a table; 
some shelves, where set the milk basins and the 
crockery used at table; an old rifle, a broom, and 
two beds, were about all. A bag of meal and a 
tub partly filled with potatoes, were all that could 
be seen in the way of provision. Altogether I had 
never seen such evidences of poverty. 

“Mag,” said the father, speaking very faintly, 
“is there any more of that?” 

Margaret looked sadder than before, I thought, 
as rising she took from the lower shelf a jug, and 
emptied the last of its contents into a tea-cup, 
holding it up to drain, and slapping it on the 
side, so that the old man might see it was the last. 

“Ts it all?” he said wistfully, as he took it in 
his trembling hand and drank, smacking his lips 
between every swallow, and then licking the cup 
as a cat would a milk bowl. 

Presently he said he thought he could sleep a 
little—he felt drowsy like; and lying down on the 
floor, he called Charley to hold his head, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

When I would have gone, Margaret insisted so 
much on my remaining with her that I did so. 
She had never felt so lonesome, she said; she could 
not tell why, but she didn’t like to be alone. 

I told her about the school to amuse her—of 
what new scholars had come since she left, and of 
the new master we had had, and which scholar I 
liked the best; but every little while she sighed, 
“© dear!’ as if she cared little for what I said. 
Charley was more interested, and wanted to know 
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what a schoo) was like, and if all the children 
who went there wore good clothes, and how much 
money it cost to learn to be as wise as a school- 
master. Margaret had taught him all she knew, 
and he could read, he said, almost as well as she; 
bu: Margaret assured me that he had surpassed 
his teacher, and could both read and write much 
better than she. 

At last the sun went down, and still the old 
man slept on, his face muffled in the blanket about 
him, and his feet stretched toward the fire. We, 
brought more wood, Margaret and I, and laid on 
the sticks till the room was aglow; for when the 
sun was gone it d more | than before. 

I was tying on my bonnet to gu home, when 
little Charley, who had put his hands under the 
blanket, said, “Pappy’s face is as cold as ice, 
and I don’t feel him stir any more.” 

Margaret bent down and groaned aloud; while 
Charley, as much in fright as sorrow, clung to 
her, crying bitterly: their father was dead. 

I was not at the funeral, but I remember of hear- 
ing how few persons were there, and that poor 
little Charley stood barefooted in the snow by the 
grave, and that more tears were shed for them 
than for the buried father. 

It was near the night of the following day that 
Charley came to our house to ask if I might go 
and stay all night with Margaret. It was so lone- 
some, he said, they didn’t know what to do. 

I was soon ready. My mother gave Charley 
some little socks to draw over his bare feet, and 
I offered him my mittens; and when he refused, 
I remember that I put them in my pocket be- 
cause he had none. I wish I had always been as 
thoughtful. 

Margaret must have been sixteen or seventecn 
years old, and I was in my fourteenth year, but 
she liked to have me with her better than older 
persons; she did not feel so far removed from a 
child, perhaps, and could talk more freely to me 
than to the neighbor women who came in. 

Poor Margaret! I shall never forget how she sat 
by the fire, swaying restlessly from side to side— 
her eyes tearless, and her face very pale; and how 
Charley smoothed his old cloth cap over his knee, 
and said, “‘ Don’t, Margaret! don’t!” 

They had now no friends in the world, for their 
mother was dead before, and the poor are not apt 
to have many friends. True, their father’s death 
was not much deplored by other folks; but they 
were his children, and they forgot all but that he 
was dead and they were alone. 

I could not comfort nor advise; I was too young 
for either; but I sat by Charley, and told him what 
I saw in the fire, and tried to make him see all 
that I saw; and at last Margaret looked, too, but 
she could only see graves, and something that 
looked like her father. 

There was a noise on the frozen gronad—the 
treading of the cow, we thought; but, no, it was too 
light, and came nearer and nearer. There was a 
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knock on the door, and the next minute Mr. Jew- 
ett—the rich man who owned the great farm on 
which the cabin stood that the children lived in— 
came in and seated himself by the fire. 

He began the conversation by asking me whose 
little girl I was, and then how old I was; after 
which he told me that he had a little girl at home 
about my size. Pretty soon he put his hand on 
Charley’s head, and asked him if he was the little 
boy that was growing up to be the President. 
Charley said he didn’t know. 

“But it don’t look much like it just now, does 
it, my little man ?’’ he continued. 

Charley said he didn’t know again, and looked 
taoughtful. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Jewett, “it don’t look like it.” 

Presently he took Charley's ear between his fin- 
gers, and asked him what sister Margaret and he 
meant to do for themselves. 

“Really, I don’t know,” answered Margaret, 
looking appealingly to the man, “what can we 
do?” 

Mr. Jewett said he didn’t know; he began with 
nothing; and, in fact, he thought it was the best 
way for every body to begin. There would be 
some way for them; there was for every body. 

Margaret had been thinking that if he would 
let them have the cabin another year, she would 
try hard to get along; the garden, and the butter, 
and the days’ works she would do from home, 
would enable them to live. She could not bear 
to be separated from little Charley. 

That would not do, Mr. Jewett said. In the 
first place, he must let the cabin to a tenant who 
would be of some use to him; and in the second 
place, he would have to take the cow and the pigs 
in payment for the debts of their father; and as 
for their being separated, why, they would soon 
get used to that, and it would be better for them. 
There was no need that they should fret—there 
would be some way, he was sure there would— 
there was for every body; and he would rejoice as 
much in their success as any one. He would think 
what could be done; but they would get along in 
some way. He was sorry he had to take the cow 
and pigs; he didn’t want them; but he didn’: want 
to oppress the orphan, and, therefore, incumbered 
himself with stock he didn’t want rather than 
oblige them to pay the money. 

And so Mr. Jewett went home, telling Charley 
to get up early and drive the things over. 

There was no alternative now; and Margaret 
hired herself at the village tavern as maid, and 
Aunt Caty took little Charley for a while, till some 
better plan could be made. 

It was the best home he had ever had, and, for a 
time, he was quite happy; he liked Aunt Caty, 
and Aunt Caty liked him. He milked the cow, 
and chopped the wood, and made the fires; and 
she sent him to Sunday school, and dressed him 
as well as she could afford to do, and in all ways 
was like a mother. 
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A man of the name of Wicks, who lived in the 
village, owed Aunt Caty for something, and early 
in the fall, previous to Charley’s going to live 
with her, had promised to gather her corn in pay- 
ment, but, from time to time, had delayed to do so, 
till the winter fairly set in, and then he would say, 
“The very first sunny day I will come.” So the 
winter went by, and Aunt Caty’s corn was not 
gathered at all. 

One day in February, as I was going to school, I 
saw Mr. Wicks driving toward Aunt Caty’s corn- 
field, and Charley in the wagon. He waved his 
old cloth cap with one hand in recognition of me, 
and in the other held strips of bark on fire at the 
end. He had no mittens, nor did he appear warmly 
clothed in any way. The ground was white with 
snow; and though not so intensely cold, it was 
about as uncomfortable a day as there had been all 
the winter. 

And so Mr. Wicks was come at last to gather the 
corn, and on the day Aunt Caty went to market, 
too. If she had been at home, Charley would have 
been more warmly clothed, or, likeliest, he would 
not have gone at all; for he was a delicate child. 

I might easily have ran down the lane, and 
given him my mittens and the socks that were 
drawn over my shoes; but I said, ‘‘ They are going 
to kindle a fire in the cornfield, and he can often 
warm his hands and feet.” I am afraid I was 
very selfish; for all the while I knew that I could 
not keep warm in the snowy cornfield; but I 
went on. 

As I sat in the warm school-house, I kept think- 
ing of little Charley, and trying to make myself 
believe that he could keep as-warm by the fire in 
the cornfield; but I knew better. 

When at night the school was dismissed, I did 
not wait to put on my mittens or to draw the warm 
socks over my shoes, but hurried as fast as I could, 
so that I might stop at Aunt Caty’s a little while 
and see Charley. 

She saw me coming, for she had been home from 
market au hour, and had a warm fire, as 1 knew 
by the smoke. She told me to tell Charley to come 
right straight home; for she supposed he had gone 
to our house, contrary to her orders, for she always 
left the house in his care when she went to market. 
She did not smile, nor ask me if I would come in, 
as she had always done before; she was vexed 
with Charley for having run away, as she sup- 
posed. I would have told her that I saw him go- 
ing to the cornfield with Mr. Wicks, but she seemed 
so confident as to where he was, and talked so fast 
about nobody doing for her as she would do for 
herself, that I went away without saying any 
thing. 

When I reached home I found that Charley was 
not at our house, and, without unwrapping, I ran 
away toward Aunt Caty’s cornfield. As soon as I 
came within view I saw the smoke, and presently 
Mr. Wicks and the wagon almost full of the yel- 





“Where is Charley ?” I asked, as I came near, 
for I did not see him. The man pointed to the 
smoke in another part of the field, and said the 
boy had been of little use to him; he might about as 
well have staid at home. He did not seem to think 
but the delicate little boy could endure the cold as 
well as he—a strong man who had been used to all 
exposures at all seasons. 

The sun was set now, and the cornfield was on a 
ridge of hill across which the north wind swept 
bitterly. The snow was ankle deep, and the corn- 
husks were full of it. They had been all day at 
work, and the load was not yet completed. 

“O, I am almost froze!” said Charley, putting 
his fingers, as cold and stiff almost as icicles, 
against my cheek. He was crouching before a fire 
that had been kindled against a stump; and I soon 
saw that it was a bad place for keeping warm. 
The wind blew the smoke and the blaze in our 
faces, and the snow about the stump was thawing 
and running to puddles. 

Charley’s shoes were all full of snow—now it 
melted by the fire, and now it froze to ice as he 
husked the corn; holes had worn in the heels of 
his stockings, and his feet seemed frozen, as, in 
fact, they were. 

He never saw so big a wagon-bed as Mr. Wicks 
had, he said; it would hold a thousand bushels of 
corn. I told him I would help, which I did; and 
I soon learned that it was no easy thing to gather 
corn in a February snow. Ear after ear, and ear 
after ear, was thrown on, and yet there was room 
left. 

“Shall you work much ‘lopger?” Charley kept 
asking. ‘O yes, long as we can see,” Mr. Wicks 
would reply. And with the tears making streaks 
through the smoke and ashes on his cheeks, Char- 
ley peeled out the ears as well as he could, his old 
cloth cap flopping about his frozen ears. “It is 
just as if the wind blowed right through it,” he 
said, putting his hands to his head. 

At length we came to the side of the field near- 
est the house; we expected to quit now; and when 
Mr. Wicks turned the heads of the horses the other 
way, and said we would husk round once more, 
we both cried—Charley from suffering, and I from 
sympathy. 

It was almost dark when we left the field, and 
then Charley and I went into the sugar-camp for 
the cow; so Mr. Wicks reached the house some 
time before he did. 

There are times when every thing goes wrong, 
and yet nobody seems much to blame, and to Char- 
ley this was oue of the times. 

“A bad boy you are,” said Aunt Caty, meeting 
him with her pail, “ bringing home the cow at this 
time of day;” for she supposed he had been play- 
ing at our house, and had now brought home the 
cow by way of making amends. 

Charley made no reply, for he felt the reproof 
-keenly, and did not know of her suspicions. 

She called to him as he was passing into the 
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house, to know if I had not told him to come home. 
He said no; and this confirmed her in the belief 
| that he had been at our house. She was too much 
vexed to ask him any more questions, and Charley 
| could only cry. 

When the milking was done, Aunt Caty took 

her knitting and went into Mrs. Flagg’s house, 
_ where she remained till a late hour in the evening. 
And all the while little Charley was suffering in 
mind and body more than I can write. How long 
the hours were as he lay crying before the fire, his 
ears, and feet, and hands stinging, and aching, 
| and swelling more and more! 
Before Aunt Caty opened the door she heard 
| him erying and moaning to himself; and when 
she learned what was the matter, her distress was 
almost as great as his. Many a time, years after- 
| ward, I have seen her wipe her eyes, and heard 
her say she could never forgive herself. 

A mother could not have watched and tended 
him more carefully than she; and though the ef- 
fects of the frosts were overcome, he lost strength 
and spirit gradually, and when the spring came 
round he wilted and drooped more and more. 

Now he tries to work in the garden, but his 
strength is soon gone, and he sits down in the 
sun and pulls the long grass with his slim limber 
fingers; and now he gets a book and reads stories, 
but his breath is soon gone, and his eyes can not 
see the words—all glimmers together. 

Margaret comes from the tavern in the evening, 
and brings him cakes and custards, which he says 
are good, though he does not eat them; and when 
she asks him how he does, he says he is better, 
| though, from day to day, his eyes grow larger and 
brighter, and the veins in his nose and temples 
bluer and bluer. 

The clergyman rides by in his carriage every 
| evening, and sees little Charley sitting on the 
| grass; but he does not ask him to ride—he is think- 
| ing of the great works that can be done somewhere 
| else. Mrs. Jewett, missing him at the Sunday 
| school, comes to see why he is not there; and when 
| she finds that he can not walk any more, she says 
| somebody ought to do something, but she has 
| talked and talked till she is tired, and she can’t 
| make folks feel for any body but themselves; and 
| so she goes home, and forgets him. 
| And summer comes, and Charley lies all day in 

his little bed by the west window; and Aunt Caty 
goes up and down between her work, and he says 
he is sorry he is so much trouble. 

It is Saturday, and she has more to do than com- 
mon; but she goes up oftener than ever before, the 
boy is so weak and restless. At sunset she heaps 
up the pillows that he may see, for all the limbs 
of the woods are like gold. He does not speak, 
but he smiles very sweetly, watching as it fades 
and fades. 

He seems to be going asleep. Aunt Caty says 
she must go down now, and she lays the hot 
hands on the coverlid. Charley opens his eyes, 





and kisses her, and says he is not afraid of the 
dark. 

That night, when Aunt Caty lighted the candle 
and took her work, it was a shroud that she 
sewed on. 

The village clergyman preached a fine sermon, 
every one said, at the funeral. Not many were 
there, and still fewer went to the grave. Mr. Jew- 
ett said it was harvest-time, and he supposed there 
would be enough to go without him; and one after 
another made some excuse. 

Near sunset Mr. Murdock, who had made the 
grave, stopped at our house to leave the spade he 
had been using; and drawing up a bucket of water, 
he held it poised on the curb as he asked if we 
had been to the burying. He then told us every 
body thought the preacher had been most elo- 
quent; but, for his part, he thought Aunt Caty 
had preached the best sermon of all. 

I didn’t understand then what he meant. Aunt 
Caty was only an old woman that nobody had 
heard of, and never preached in her life, I was 
sure; but years afterward the meaning of the old 
man’s words was plain, and J felt that, though we 
could not all speak eloquently, we were all of us 
gifted to do good. It may be only little things 
that some of us can dv, but their influence may 
reach farther than we can see, as the pebble dropped 
in the middle of a wide stream sends circles to the 
shore. 

Little drops of rain brighten the meadows, and 
little acts of kindness brighten the world. 
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Many people who are very strict in their morality 
are as careless of their manners as if the courtesies 
of life were no more worthy of their attention than 
its frivolities. But they are sadly mistaken. The 
influence of manners—good or bad—is immense, 
especially on the immediate happiness of society. 
Indeed, politeness, suavity, cheerfulness, courtesy, 
gentleness, and all those nameless qualities which 
go to make up what we mean by “ good manners,” 
are to the weightier matters of life and character 
what oil is to machinery, making all go smooth 
and safe when otherwise every thing would go 
rough and wrong. The connection between man- 
ners and morals is closer than one is apt to imag- 
ine, and many a flagrant breach of the latter has 
been occasioned by inattention to the former. The 
formal courtesies of bar and bench, unmeaning as 
they seem, are of the greatest importance in main- 
taining the good order and dignity of the courts. 
Considering that the very business of the forum is 
disputation, it is remarkable that any depth of hos- 
tility is seldom awakened between the combatants; 
and this is owing mainly to conventional forms 
of politeness, Gentle words almost invariably fa- 
vor gentle thoughts and actions, while harsh words 
and unkind actions produce bitterness of spirit. 
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THE CHILD-ANGELS. 


Br M. LOUIS4 GHITWOOD. 


’T 18 a desolate night, ’tis a desolate night; 
The snow on the pavement is heavy and white, 


And roughly the winds sway the lithe, fragile forms 


Of two little children abroad in the storms— 
Two little ones fair, whose white shoulders bare 
Are covered with tresses of sunny brown hair. 


Is there no eye to watch them, no sweet, loving tone? 


No bosom to shelter and hush the heart’s moan? 
| No warm, dreamy nook, and no snug, little bed? 
For weary, I ween, is each curl-laden head; 


so deep. 
“O sister, the windows are golden and bright; 
Let us go to yon mansion, and ask if we might 
Lie down ou the soft mossy carpet to rest: 


breast.” 
‘«’Tis useless; give o’er; all closed is the door; 
There is no room for us by the fire any more.” 


No room! is it so? no room! must they die? 


Poor desolate little ones, be not afraid; 
In a manger the baby Christ Jesus was laid; 





And in his kind arms will the earth-weary take. 


The morning light rose: on each tear-frozen cheek 
| Was a smile of more language than mortals might 


speak, 
For angels had heard every throb of unrest. 


kind breast 


| A shelter from storms, and rest from the cold. 





THE BLIND GIRL. 


BY WILLIAM COWPER WILLIAMS, M. D. 





“ Moruer, you say the summer sun 
Is going down behind the western hill, 
And ere his glowing track is run 
My spirit will be free from ill. 
O, mother, could I only see him now, 
’T would give my hope a brighter hue— 
*T would throw a calmness on my dewy brow 
While passing death’s cold waters through. 
Yet it is vain—I know ’tis vain 
To ask the sight denied so long; 
But I will never know the pain 
Of leaving all the beauties that now throng 
O’er glowing nature; the shrub and tree 
That gave so oft their choicest flowers 
To you, to twine so sweet for me, 
I freely leave to breathe in sunny hours. 


And they tremble and weep—it is so cold to sleep 
Where the winds are so loud and the snow-drifts 


There is warm fire to melt the cold snow from my 


Is there no heart to love them, no tear-laden eye? 


There is one who will make a soft bed of each flake, 


There was room, there was room on the Savior’s 


For the lambs of his fold, and “a harp of pure gold,” 





But, dearest mother, you’ll be sad and lone, 
Your fondest kiss no more you'll give, 
When I’m beneath the earth and stone— 
O, mother, how I long to live! 
Each whisp’ring wind will tell you I am gone; 
The empty chair will give your bosom pain; 
The vacant seat upon the lawn 
Will wait for my slow step in vain. 


Yet, mother, I am not afraid 
To sleep in yon lone resting-spot; 
’T was there, three years ago, they gently laid 
My little brother, and I now fear it not. 
Erelong you’ll come and share our rest, 
When weary life on earth can go no more; 
Then, mother, we will all be blest 
With peace that lives not on this shore. 


My mother, let me feel your hand 
Press’d on my brow now growing chill; 
I’m slowly ent’ring now the spirit-land; 
My heart, my weary heart, will soon be still. 
My Father’s arm I’m leaning on, 
As down into the chilling wave I bend; 
The sun is almost down, but ’tis the dawn 
Of one that never knows an end. 


My mother, I’m happy now—a calm 
As sweet as the fresh morn in quiet spring 
Breathes ’round my soul its heavenly balm— 
And, O, methinks I hear sweet voices sing! 
Dear mother, O, could I turn my sightless eyes 
In light, and gaze but once on thee! 
E’en though ’twere but a glance, thy sighs 
Would then not give their pain to me.” 


But the kind hand that has so long 
Smoothed my sick brow, and led me to the brook 
Or grove to hear the spring-bird’s song, 
I can not give e’en one fond look! 
Mother, beside my little brother’s grave, 
O, let me closely sleep when I am gone; 
The flowers you planted there will wave 
O’er both, and it will not be lone.” 


Our requiem will be the sweet sounds 
Of little birds among the willow-tree; 
They’ll come each day above the grassy mounds, 
And sing their softest melody. 
Ah, then, my mother, you'll be lone; 
Your poor blind child no more will cheer 
You with her song when day has gone, 
And you no more will wipe her tear. 


Yet God will bear you in your woe; 
His hand will hold you up, as now 
It gently smooths the way I go, 
And scatter peace all o’er your brow. 
O mother, your parting kiss! ’tis almost o’er 
With me on earth; the cold, dark swell 
Of death is wafting to a brighter shore, 
Where all is rest—and now farewell!” 





Dares to be rruz. Nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT AND FUTURE LIFE. 


A CONTRAST, 

Tare is a memorable instance mentioned in the 
book of Judges of one who had spent his life in 
scenes of violence and strife, who receiving a mor- 
tal wound from the hands of a woman in a belea- 
guered city, “ called hastily unto the young man, his 
armor-bearer, and said unto him, Draw thy sword 
| and slay me, that men say not of me, a woman slew 
| him.” The pride of Abimelech revolted at the 
idea of falling by the hands of a woman; more 
than this, he seemed not to regard the event which 
“sent him to his last account, with all his sins and 
imperfections on his head.” 

When Charles II lay in the agonies of dissolu- 
tion, he observed to those who were present, “I 
have been a most unconscionable time dying, but 
hope that you will excuse it.” ‘ This,” says the 
historian, “was the last glimpse of that exquisite 
| urbanity, so often found potent to charm away the 
resentment of a justly incensed nation.” He might 
have added, the last scintillation from a mind 
“sensual, worldly, devilish.” 

It is related, upon the authority of Lamartine, in 
| his “History of the Restoration,” that “at a cer- 
| tain stage of Ney’s trial, his advocate, Dupin, whis- 
| pered to him, ‘All hope is over! Nothing now 
| remains but to fall with ¢clat, and save your name 
in men’s memories by falling nobly and patriot- 
| ically in the eyes of France!’” Whereupon the 
| Marshal, feigning want of air, left the court with 
his two advocates to concert with them his attitude 
and language. Infatuation most deplorable! What 
thoughts to linger in the mind of one about to 
stand in the presence-chamber of the King Eternal! 
How he should “ attitudinize” before men, not how 
he should appear before that high and holy One! 

This may be the philosophy of life, of the world, 
of man; but how strangely in contrast with this 
acting is the example of the no less heroic Paul! 
Hear him: “For I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” And again: “ Neither count I my 
life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of 
the grace of God.” Noble language! Worthy of 
one who, armed with the sword of the Spirit, 
shrank not from mortal foe in life, and with equal 
composure met and triumphed over the last enemy. 

Turn we to another example. In a foreign land, 
far from the associations of early, refined, and ecul- 
tivated life, amid desert wastes and an inhospita- 
ble clime, a youthful stranger, self-expatriated, de- 
votes his life to a mission of love. In the absence 
of inspiration, one might think the ministry of 
angels would be given to sustain a human soul in 
such a work as this. Now we hear him say, “I 
am happier in this remote land than when I was in 
England, and it does not concern me whether I fin- 





ish my Persian New Testament or not, so that I 
finish my course with joy.” And from the lands 
of Persia went up the soul of Henry Martyn, the 
missionary, to mingle with the spirits of the pure 
and holy in the heavenly world. 
This is the philosophy of the future life—the 
only true philosophy. All else is vanity: 
“TI see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst law’s inclosure, leap the mounds of right, 

Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey; 

As wolves for rapine, as the foe for wiles; 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame? 

Rarth’s highest station ends in ‘ Here he lies!’ 

And ‘Dust to dust’ concludes her noblest songs.” 
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WOMAN'S TRUE EMPIRE—MRS. MARY L. WARE. 
BY REV. DANIEL Wisk 

Tue diamond which flashes in the ducal coronet 
or kingly crown, does not owe its value to the bau- 
ble it adorns, but to its own intrinsic purity. It 
would retain its worth alike on the brow of prince 
or beggar. And is it not even so with woman’s 
excellence? Her character may be radiant with 
moral beauty in a wide and commanding sphere. 
It may adorn a palace or shine in the halls of 
wealth. But it is of equal worth when its light is 
confined to the sacred precincts of, what Montgom- 
ery calls, the “fairy ring of bliss”—the domestic 
circle. Within that quiet realm a woman may cul- 
tivate the holiest virtues, exhibit the loftiest and 
noblest traits of character, sway a gentle, yet impe- 
rial influence, and act through her brothers, hus- 
band, and children, on the destinies of her race, 
with a power sufficient to satisfy her largest lawful 
ambition. Vailed from the rude gaze of the bab- 
bling world, she may, nevertheless, live for its weal, 
and impress her image on the great heart of hu- 
manity. And she, who does this, will be embalmed 
in the life, if not in the memory of mankind. 

It is of such a woman we now write. The name 
of Mary L. Ware awakens no historic associations. 
She never moved in presence of the great public as 
a widely known philanthropist. The scene of her 
conflicts, the theater of her action, and the realm 
in which she put forth her gentle power, were the | 
homes of her youth, of her married life, and her 
widowhood. Nevertheless, she performed a work 
of love and goodness through her lifetime, for 
which she deserves to be affectionately remembered 
by her sex. 

Before we attempt any portraiture of the charac- 
ter of this excellent lady, it will be necessary to 
give a brief outline of her, humble history. 

The maiden name of Mary L. Ware was Mary L. 
Pickarp. She was born in Boston on the 2d of 























October, 1798. Her father was an English mer- 
chant settled in Boston. Her mother was the 
daughter of James Lovell, who was a member of 
the Continental Congress, and some time the com- 
panion in arms of Ethan Allen in the war of the 
Revolution. Mary’s childhood was passed mostly 
in Boston. Her strong-minded mother was her sole 
instructress, till she reached her thirteenth year, 
when she was sent to a girl’s school at Hingham. 
But her mother’s declining health soon summoned 
her home again, to act the part of anurse. By the 
death of her mother she found herself a motherless 
girl of thirteen. A year or two of school life suc- 
ceeded this bereavement. Next came months of 
confinement in the sick chamber of her grand- 
mother. That aged lady died; Mary became as an 
angel of love about the steps of her father. He 
died when she was twenty-five, and left her an 


| orphan with scarcely a remaining relative on this 


side the Atlantic, but inheriting a small property, 
sufficient for her comfortable maintenance. 

These precious ties being sundered, Miss Pickard 
paid a visit of affection to her father’s relatives in 
England, where she rendered particular service toa 
poor aunt in the midst of a contagious sickness, 
and won golden opinions from all who became ac- 
quainted with her. Returning to Boston in 1825, 
she attracted the attention of Rev. Henry Ware—a 
man whose mind was as mild and gentle as her 


, Own. They were married in June, 1827. Theirs 


was a true marriage, and, consequently, a happy 
one. For sixteen years they drank together from a 
mingled cup of bliss and sorrow, till, in 1843, she 
was called to close his eyes in death, and to endure 


| the loneliness of widowhood. Without faltering 


or complaining, she henceforth devoted herself ex- 
clusively to the care of her children. In the spring 
of 1849 she ascended from the scene of her trials 
and conflicts to the serene abodes of the better 
world. 

In examining the details of Mrs. Ware’s life, we 


| have been struck with a marked contrast between 


the circumstances of her childhood and her after 
life. In the former she was a gentle dove, nestling 
cozily in her pleasant home, watched over with 
judicious fondness by her wise and pious mother, 
doted upon by her father, and petted by her grand- 
mother. But from the period of her mother’s death 
she was always looked up to by others as their stay 
and support. First, her grandmother, during a 
sickness which lasted two years, demanded her 
care, and depended for mental encouragement upon 
her gentle Mary’s smiles and affectionate words. 
Then her father, instead of being to her gentle 
spirit what the strong oak is to the delicate ivy, 
turned to her in his disheartenment. Dispirited 
and hopeless, he lived with his soul enveloped in 
clouds, making Mary his constant companion, and 
pouring his griefs into her ears. He was quite ex- 
acting, too, in his demands upon her time and 
attentions; and it was chiefly through her endeav- 
ors that he avoided the horrors which prey upon 





the confirmed hypochondriac. This was no small 
burden for a girl in her teens to bear, and there 
were occasions when, in spite of her piety and un- 
usual strength of character, she narrowly escaped a 
plunge into the gulf of morbid feeling. But call- 
ing in the aid of her strong will, her warm affec- 
tions, and her beautiful trust in God, she continued 
to move around him with a fairy’s gentleness and 
love, which knew no exhaustion, for the space of 
five or six years. He died at length with exceed- 
ing calmness, holding her hand in his. She grew 
faint and senseless when she beheld him dead, and 
only recovered to find herself an orphan. 

Soon after this event we find her at Osmotherly, 
in England, where, in the midst of a contagious 
fever, she moved with such calm self-devotion and 
self-forgetful love, that a whole village looked up 
to her as to a being of some higher order than 
themselves, sent expressly to raise them from their 
discouragement, and cheer them on to hope and to 
action. Nor was it otherwise after her marriage. 
Her husband being in feeble health was ever ready 
to grow sad, and to look out of himself for words 
of cheer. With admirable patience she shed the 
radiance of her smiles upon his heart, and cheered 
the gentle-minded invalid in labors which were 
often beyond his strength, and which, without her, 
he would never have performed. After his death 
she was still the prop of others; for her children 
then leaned upon her in undoubting confidence till 
she herself departed, leaning on the mighty arm of 
her Savior and holy elder Brother. Thus, through 
her entire life, from her earliest girlhood to her 
grave, she enabled each who came within the sphere 
of her influence to address her in the spirit of a 
couplet of Shelley’s: 

“Thou friend, whose presence on my wint’ry heart 
Fell like bright Spring upon some herbless plain.” 

The woman who could thus minister, from the 
fountains of her own spirit, to the joy of others, 
while herself oppressed with many cares, must 
have possessed uncommon qualities of mind and 
heart. The lines of Miss Landon on a sister genius 
are not inappropriate here: 

“They say that thou wert faint and worn 
With suffering and with care; 
What music must have filled the soul 
That had so much to spare!” 

Let us, then, inquire after these qualities which 
enabled Mrs. Ware to be the light of every dwell- 
ing she occupied, the star of every heart that came 
within her sphere. 

As is the case with all minds of her class, she 
was largely endowed with natural benevolence. 
With this she combined remarkable conscientious- 
ness, great firmness, hopefulness, and a moderate 
degree of self-esteem. Her benevolence was the 
governing feature in her character. It gave color- 
ing to every other faculty; it permeated and guided 
her whole being; it inspired her with cheerful- 
ness; it gave gentleness to her manners; and it 
caused her to forget herself in an all-absorbing 
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effort to promote the bliss of others. In her it may 

| be said, without exaggeration, that 

| “Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

| §mote the chord of self, that trembling passed in music out of 
sight.” 

To the exquisite sensibility of her moral nature 
| she was indebted for habits of introspection and 
_ gelf-culture in childhood, such as are rarely found 
| even in persons of maturer years; and, joined to 
| her firmness, it led to that purity of character which 

so strikingly adorned her life. Perhaps it was this 
characteristic firmness which gave occasion to cer- 
tain severe conflicts in her girlhood, of which she 
spoke, in one of her letters, inasmuch as its natural 
tendency was to create a temper unyielding to the 
authority of her parents. Jntellectually Mrs. Ware 
can not be ranked among the highest order of 
minds. She was great only in respect to her good- 
ness; nevertheless, in mental power she was more 
than equal to the majority of women. 

But why, if the controlling element in Mrs. 
Ware’s character was benevolence, did she not be- 
come a philanthropist, like Mrs. Fry? The solution 
of this question is found in the lowliness of her 
mind. She placed a low estimate upon herself, 
and shrunk, with rare delicacy of feeling, from the 
public gaze. Yet, so great was her fidelity to her 
sense of duty, she would doubtless have conquered 
this reluctance, if circumstances had called her to 
more prominent spheres, as they did Mrs. Fry. 
But she had no such call. Her duties sprang up, 
like flowers at her feet, within the charmed circle 
of her home life, so numerously and successively, 
that her busy hands found full occupation without 
crossing its limits. Nevertheless, even there she 
did the work of a philanthropist, particularly at 
Osmotherly and while residing at Cambridge, dur- 
ing her husband’s connection with Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

If our readers have perused that beautiful, 
though, in some respects, exceptionable, book, en- 
titled, “Sickness and Health of the People in 
Bleaburn,” knowing its touching incidents to be 
but an amplification of the events in Mrs. Ware’s 
life at Osmotherly, they will not question her claim 
to the rank of a philanthropist. Visiting that vil- 
lage to see a poor aunt, she found its inhabitants 
suffering the fatal ravages of a contagious fever. 
Instead of flying from its infected atmosphere, she 
sat down to nurse her relatives, and to administer 
draughts of hope from the full fountain of her own 
cheerful spirit. Before her coming the ignorant 
villagers were terror-stricken in presence of their 
destroyer. Every face wore a look of gloom. Every 
heart palpitated with fear. Despair reigned, like 
some grim demon from a world of darkness, over 
the entire community, and Death was reaping an 
abundant harvest. But when she appeared among 
them with elastic step, serene countenance, and 
cheerful words, they hailed her as a being from a 
higher sphere. When they saw her watching the 





sick, soothing the dying, flying from house to house 
with the gentle ministrations of kindness, they 
wondered, called her the “good lady,” learned con- 
fidence from her courage, and obeyed her wishes in 
respect to sanitary measures, till the plague was 
staid. But when the destroyer laid her prostrate, 
and bore her, a patient and uncomplaining sufferer, 
to the brink of the dark river, their love and admi- 
ration knew no bounds. And when she rose from 
the couch of sickness, feeble but convalescent, they 
wept for joy. After her departure they cherished 
her memory. Te mention of her name for many 
years would bring tears into the eyes of those poor 
villagers, and, as the “good lady,” she lives and 
will live for generations in the traditions of Os- 
motherly. Is not this fact sufficient to secure hera 
place among philanthropists? It certainly proves 
that she was not wanting in that self-sacrificing 
beneficence which distinguishes a true philanthro- 
pist. And ever, as the duties of domestic life per- 
mitted, did she manifest the same noble care for 
the wants of others. 

Viewed as a wife and mother, her character is, if 
possible, more beautiful still. When she married 
Mr. Ware, he was a widower. For his deceased 
wife he cherished the most lively affection, and 
loved to speek of her with all the warmth of love. 
To most women this would have been an occasion 
of silly jealousy; but the second Mrs. Ware was 
above such a foible. She entered into her hus- 
band’s feelings, conversed with him freely concern- 
ing his first love, and loved her memory because it 
was dear tohim. Such conduct is above all praise. 

At the period of her marriage her husband was 
pastor of a Church in Boston. With characteristic 
energy she gave herself to every home duty, and 
public charity, and social claim that could, in any 
way, lighten his burdens, promote his usefulness, 
or contribute to his enjoyment. Thus she made his 
home a paradise, and herself respected and beloved 
by his people. 

But the health of her husband failed. He be- 
came a delicate invalid, requiring care, travel, and 
encouragement. Again she devoted herself to his 
happiness, by becoming his traveling companion. 
She accompanied him to Europe, watched by him 
in sickness, and, ever concealing her own mental 
fears and physical sufferings, stood by his side the 
impersonation of cheerful love. And when, after 
their return, he became Professor of Sacred Elo- 
quence at Cambridge, she shared his anxieties, 
stimulated his hopes, entered with him into the 
wants of his students, and thus enabled him to 
accomplish tasks which, without her, he would have 
scarcely attempted. For fifteen years “he,” to use 
her own language, “‘ was the sole object of her life.” It 
is pleasing to know that her husband fully appre- 
ciated her worth. He even returned her affection 
with a love as pure, if not as self-sacrificing, as 
her own. 

«‘ Dear, dear Mary,” he wrote not long before his 
death, “if I could I would express all I owe to 
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you. You have been an unspeakable, indescriba- 
ble blessing.”” Happy he who has such a wife! 
Happy the woman who has such a husband! 

As a mother, Mrs. Ware also commands our admi- 
ration. She had several children, and was called, 
by her marriage, to fulfill the difficult duties of a 
step-mother. We have only space to say of her 
maternal qualities, that these children all honored 
and loved her; and there can be no stronger proof 
of maternal sagacity and tidelity than this. 

But what of Mrs. Ware’s religious experi ? 
Such a character as hers must neds be nourished 
by divine influences. Hence, the reader expects to 
learn that the sources of her strength were in God. 
And they were truly there. Her character was 
formed and developed through religious influence. 
With the first conceptions of her childhood she 
learned lessons at the cross from the lips of her 
mother, who was a pious member of the Episcopal 
Church. Her affectionate nature appears to have 
been early won by the love of Christ; for, as she 
once said, she could not remember any period in her 
life when she did not love God. This early faith grad- 
ually ripened into an immovable repose of mind, in 
the mercy of God through Christ. It led her toa 
habit of self-surrender to the divine claims, which 
resulted in that fixedness of character for which 
she was so remarkable. Thus toa mind unusually 
well balanced in its moral qualities, she united an 
early and extraordinary piety. By these means her 
victory over herself was so complete as to leave few 
faults obvious to the human observer. Her imper- 
fections were vigorously checked by acts of stern 
self-discipline and prayer before they grew into 
visible defects. We take the religious life of Mrs. 
Ware to be a marked illustration of the abiding 
power of maternal instruction and example. Her 
mother was an evangelical Christian. She taught 
her Mary to exercise an evangelical faith, and to 
gain an evangelical experience, whose growth she 
carefully watched as long as she lived. Perhaps 
she was not sufficiently careful to guard her mind 
against religious error. Hence, we find, that after 
her mother’s death, Mary, influenced, without 
doubt, by the fact that the few personal friendships 
she had formed were among Unitarians, and by the 
misconception that all “the various denominations 
of Christians on the earth were united in one spirit 
and one mind in all the important doctrines of re- 
ligion,” became a member of a Unitarian Church; 
though, according to her own confession, she did 
not “exactly agree with [her pastor] in every 
thing.” But, notwithstanding this connection, so 
strong and so rooted were the evangelical ideas im- 
planted by her mother, that they continued to yield 
an increasing fruitage of trust in the merits of 
Christ, of entire devotion to God, of calm inward 
joy, and, finally, of a death as serene and peaceful 
as ever marked the exit of a saint from this scene 
of trial and toil. That Mrs. Ware was eminently 
a child of God can hardly be questioned; and that 
she was indebted for her clear views of saving 








faith to her evangelical mother’s teachings, and not 
to Unitarianism, is, in our opinion, equally clear. 
Happy is the child who has such a mother. And 
happy would it be for mankind if there were more 
such mothers. In that case there would be multi- 
tudes of women as lovely in their spirit, as guile- 
less in their lives, as self-sacrificing and as useful 
to others as Mrs. Ware. 

In this age of morbid activity, when even wo- 
man’s pulse begins to beat with accelerated action; 
when here and there a woman is found, with un- 
shrinking eye, braving the prejudices of mixed 
assemblies, and seeking, she knows not what, under 
the alluring name of rights, it is refreshing and 
profitable to study the character of such as Mrs. 
Ware. She wasatrue woman. She sighed not for 
a wider sphere than that of home. But there she 
reigned a true queen, swaying all- hearts with the 
scepter of a noble affection; and she gladdened 
every home in which she dwelt, from childhood till 
death. In childhood she was the joy of her moth- 
er’s heart; in youth she soothed the declining years 
of her grandmother’s life with the sweet songs of 


her affection, and stood a firm but graceful pillar at | 


the side of her desponding father. In her woman- 
hood she inspired the despairing breasts of the 
afflicted dwellers at Osmotherly with hope; when 
she became a wife and mother, she made her hus- 
band and children happy. Her whole human path- 
way was radiant with the loving light she shed for 
the bliss of others. And, dying, she left behind 
her an example which will stimulate others to “go 
and do likewise.” Can woman do more than this? 
Needs she any wider, holier sphere? Nay; let her 
then be content to bless her home with the influ- 
ence of a sanctified affection, and to act on the big 
world beyond through brother, husband, or child. 
Thus will she pour true wealth upon the world, 
and attain the true aim of her own life. 


——_——+2--—___. 


HOW TO DRESS—A HINT. 

A FRriEenp of ours who had long been absent, re- 
turned recently, and called upon two beautiful 
young ladies of his acquaintance. One came 
quickly to greet him in the neat, yet not precise 
attire, in which she was performing her household 
duties. The other, after the lapse of half an hour, 
made her stately entrance, in all the primness of 
starch and ribbons, with which, on the announce- 
ment of his entrance, she had hastened to bedeck 
herself. Our friend, who had long been hesita- 
ting on his choice between the two, now hesitated 
no longer. The cordiality with which the first 
hastened to greet him, and the charming careless- 
ness of her attire, entirely won his heart. She is 
now his wife. Young ladies, take warning from 
the above, and never refuse to see a friend because 
you have on a wash-gown. The true gentleman 
will not think less of you because he finds you in 
the performance of your duties. 
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A WEDDING IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
BY Bancory. 


On acold and boisterous day of midwinter I was 
at the residence of an esteemed friend, and engaged 
with my usual studies. That day few travelers 
faced the storm; but about noon the heavy jog of a 
horse was heard in the street, and, on going to the 
window, we discovered a rather rough-looking man 
in the act ef dismounting at the yard gate. After 
safely securing his animal, he moved quickly to- 
ward the house, all the while rubbing his hands, 
and giving other sensible indications of the severe 
effects of protracted exposure during a ride of some 
twenty miles. Rapping loudly at the door, which 
was immediately opened, for we had hurried to ad- 
mit him, he greeted us with a hearty ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, sir; it is a mighty cold day.” Responding to 
his salutation, we bade him be seated by the fire, 
at the same time stirring up the blazing embers, 
and putting on some additional fuel out of gener- 
osity to our unknown guest. After we had been 
for some time waiting his pleasure to reveal the 
object of his visit, the stranger, who had occupied 
himself by gazing intently at the fire, looked at 
me inquiringly in the face, and broke the silence 
with the interrogatory, ‘“‘ You are the preacher, are 
you not?” to which I, of course, responded affirm- 
atively. Having satisfied himself upon that point, 
he resumed his silence and observation of the curl- 
ing flames; nor was it till we indirectly questioned 
him that he remarked, ‘‘1 have a message for you, 
sir; you are wanted to go to M county.” 

“Ah! and what is to be done there?” 

“Mr. M. is to be married to Miss C. of that 
county, on Thursday at two o’clock, and Mr. M. 
wants you to marry him.” 

“Why, that is strange. It is forty miles there, 
and a bad road. Is there no preacher nearer?” 

“Yes, there is; but you must go. He wants you 
to meet him at Mr. K.’s, on the mountain, to-morrow 
morning by six o’clock, so you must start soon.” 

“Well, we will talk it over while you eat your 
dinner. Let me go and feed your horse.” 

To us it was a serious trip. Eighty miles of 
travel through such severe weather, and three huge 
mountains to cross in the bargain, presented no 
small impediments; but yet the considerations that 
we had no special engagement preventing us, that 
we had been sent for so far, that a marriage was at 
the other side of the trip, and that our absence 











' might prove a serious disappointment, were such 


persuasive arguments that, by the time we returned 
to the house, we had determined to go, and were 
soon packing in our saddle-bags a few needed arti- 
cles. By two we were on our way, and eight that 
night found us at Mr. K.’s, twenty-four miles from 
our starting-point, and in, or, more truly, on as sol- 
itary a place as ever a hermit could have desired 
for his isolated abode. Mr. K. shared largely in 
— generous hospitality of the mountaineer char- 





acter, and cordially welcomed us, stranger as we 
were, to his mountain home. He was a man of 
large brawny frame, strong limbs, and carried a 
large and weather-beaten face. There was some- 
thing in his appearance, manner, and the tones of 
his voice, which bespoke for him our good opinion 
at once, and indicative of decision of character, 
controlled by a warmth and heartiness of soul. 


The warm blue jeans with which himself and his | 


son—a youth of seventeen, who attended to the 
wants of our quadruped—were clad, domestic in 
material and manufacture, told us of industrious 
housekeepers. It did not surprise us, therefore, 
when, on entering the house, we found the wife—a 
very homely, but tidy body—and the four girls—all 
pictures of health and strength, but very deficient 
of that, to ladies, important commodity, beauty— 
busily engaged in the Bible-approved business of 
spinning. As soon as we entered the wheels were 
removed, and while our host was filling the capa- 


cious fireplace with a recruit of fuel, the wife ar- | 
ranged the disordered room, and the girls busied | 


themselves preparing some required refreshment. 


This afforded us time for observation, and we prof- | 


ited thereby. The house, though old, was unfin- 
ished, the doors might have fitted some other 
frames more closely than those in which they were 


hung, and the windows were placed under greater | 
obligations to Carlton and Phillips, the publishers | 


of the Advocate and Journal, than to any company 
of glass manufacturers. 
of it—an editorial of Dr. Bond’s used to keep out 
the weather! On pegs driven in the logs were 
hanging any quantity of clothes, bags, strings of 
fruit, etc. A plank partition, separating two small 
chambers at one end of the house, was ‘‘ papered”’ 
with the flaming placards of some country mer- 
chants, done up in modern style, with huge letters 
of bright colors, and pictures of burden trains, and 
boats, and wagons, piled with goods, and gaping 
crowds, and tempting offers of “‘ decided bargains.” 
A bed, a table, a dilapidated bureau, a tin-paneled 
safe, and a number of rickety split-bottomed chairs 
composed the furniture. The supper was soon 
spread. Fresh pork, buckwheat cakes, butter, ap- 
ple-butter, pie, and coffee were placed before us, to 
all and to each of which we paid all due respect. 
When the meal was ended, apples, chestnuts, etc., 
were brought in, and we all gathered round the 
fire for a genera] talk. The old man, we found, 


was a profound theologian. In early life he had | 


lived in a community principally of Calvinists, 
and had found it necessary to acquaint himself 
with the doctrines of Methodism, to defend him- 
self from the attacks of his sturdy neighbors. For 
this purpose he had studied the works of our early 
divines, and especially the “Doctrinal Tracts,” an 
old and well-worn copy of which he produced, 
with no little gratulation. With evident relish he 
related several of his controversial adventures, and 
always, when he told of his victories, a hearty 
laugh from the youngsters, joined in by the old 


By the way, only think | 
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lady, told us that the “‘ oft-repeated tale” had not 
lost its interest with them. Occasionally, when 
the old man’s modesty would not suffer him to go 
sufficiently far in his narration, one of the family 
would come to his assistance, and they often jogged 
his memory when he omitted any forgotten circum- 
stance, so that the whole of each history was re- 
lated. One of his remarks, illustrating the char- 
acter of the man, and containing, by the way, a 
wholesome rebuke to preachers of a certain class, 
we will repeat. He was attending a meeting in a 
neighboring village, when a young man preached, 
whose terms were altogether too high-flown for our 
plain mountaineer, or, as he remarked on another 
occasion, “ he had too many double-jointed words for 
him.” It was evident he did not enjoy the preach- 
ing. After it was over he was asked, “ Brother K., 
how did you like the sermon?” “Why,” he re- 
plied, “I was glad the young man acquitted him- 
self so well, and Christ was in the sermon, I know 
he was; but, then, he had him so covered up with 
big words that it was hard to find him!” 

When we ceased conversation it was late, and 
against we had snatched a few hours’ sleep the 
morning came, and so did the bridegroom; so we had 
toeat a hasty breakfast and be off again. We had an 
unpleasant prospect for a long ride, as the rain was 
pouring down; but then we thought if the groom 
and his party of five, including two ladies, can 
endure the ride, certainly we ought to also. Bid- 
ding adieu to our host and his family, therefore, we 
mounted our steed and were soon descending the 
steep mountain side. We found the groom an 
awkward fellow of six feet two, the principal part 
of whose body had been thrown into the locomo- 
tive and combative departments. His head, the 
front of which was adorned by a face of remarka- 
ble longitude, a prominent nose, and sunken cheeks 
and eyes, the latter of a dull gray, was carried 
lazily to one side. He was attired in a “boughten 
suit” of black cloth, contrasting strongly with a 
well-worn hat, a dingy gray woolen overcoat, and 
a pair of heavy “kip boots,” distinguished by an 
undue visibility below the abbreviated pants. The 
rest of the party were not remarkable in any re- 
spect, so we will not trouble ourselves with a de- 
scription of them. By the time we had traveled 
five or six miles we were wetted through, as the 
wind prevented the use of our umbrellas. On the 
summit of the last mountain the fall had descended 
in the form of sleet. The road was full of snow, 
and the trees and bushes laden with ice. There 
we were met by the father-in-law elect and one or 


| two companions, who had come to meet our party, 





bringing with them a bottle of whisky. Some tar- 
ried for a while to partake of the poison, others 
rode on with us. We were soon overtaken by the 
old man and his company, the former already in- 
toxicated, galloping down the mountain and her- 
alding the party to his house. It was a cabin near 
the foot of the mountain, and close to it was an- 
other, the residence of another old gentleman, into 





whose domicile we were introduced as soon as we 
alighted. The small room was full of people. The 
fireplace was crowded with bake-pans, ete., and some 
women were busily engaged in kneading and baking 
biscuits and cakes for dinner. Dripping boots and 
skirts were brought in suspicious proximity to the 
frequently open pans, while expectorating a whole 


mouthful of tobacco juice over the whole into the | 


fire was evidently considered a small matter. The 


door, frequently left open, exposed our backs tothe | 


chilling effects of the freezing air, or the wayward 
wind, rushing down the ‘‘cat and clay” chimney, 


would drive before it volumes of smoke and ashes, | 


compelling us, for the time, to beat a hasty retreat. 


In a short time we were told to prepare for the | 


wedding. Blacking and brushes were called for 


by some of the party, and they were soon produced, 
the old man handing them round to each guest and 
asking if he wanted to use them! A few minutes 
served for fixing, and then we were ushered into 


the other cabin. The room was very small. Atone | 


end was a huge fireplace, in which roared a blazing 
fire. Before it stood a multitude of pots, kettles, 
and pans containing the coming repast. A number 
of women, old and young, engaged in preparing 
the dinner, stood around, conversing in delightful 
discord, the chorus being supplied by the loud cries 
of some half dozen neglected babies that careless 
girls were “toating” round the room. A tempo- 


rary table of planks and poles stood transverse the | 


room, at a short distance from the fire. It was 
ladened with the assembled earthenware of the 
neighborhood, and sundry plates of cakes and 


“ fixens”’ common to such occasions. In the left | 


corner stood a bed, and at: its foot, as there was no 
up stairs, a square apartment was curtained off 
with sheeting, forming a sitting-place for the bride 
and groom and their attendants. There was no 
window to the house, an unglazed vacancy at one 
side, owing to the weather, being closed with a 
board; however, the glare of the fire and the light 
of a candle answered every purpose. At length, 
the company having crowded into the room, and 
notice being given, the candidates for matrimony 
presented themselves, the “license” was handed 
over by the attendant gentleman, a momentary 
paleness, followed by a crimson flush on the cheeks 
of the bride, a brief nervous agitation very perceiv- 
able on the groom, a few sentences by the preacher, 
and, with the consent of the parties, the work was 


done—the hymeneal Rubicon crossed—they were | 


married. 

The bride was young and tolerably handsome. 
There was more taste in her apparel and adorn- 
ments than one should have expected, though it 
was evident that room still remained for improve- 
ment in this particular, as well as in some others. 
A few minutes after the marriage and we were 
seated at the table; but the turkey, and the chick- 
ens, and the dainty viands could not tempt our 
rebellious appetite. Even the wedding cake failed 
to master it, though we must acknowledge that we 
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more than half believed that this latter, from its 
peculiar sadness and its sable hue, was better fitted 
for a more melancholy occasion. However, we 
must not object too strongly to the cake, as sadness 
is allowable, under some circumstances, even at a 
wedding, and its gloomy color may have been 
caused by the smoke with which it had evidently 
been flavored. Dinner over, we heard the whisky 
bottle called for, and, therefore, resolved upon a 
speedy departure, first giving to all that would 
hear us “ an address on the subject of temperance,” 
and then some special miscellaneous advice to the 
wedded pair. Hitherto we had received no inti- 
mation of “material aid;’” but as we left the house 
the bridegroom followed, stating that ‘‘ he supposed 
we ought to have something for riding so far,” and 
adding, “‘ Wait till I see whether I can raise you 
any thing.” Returning in a few minutes, he drop- 
ped into our hand a number of small pieces, in- 
quiring as he did so, “ Will this be enough?” and 
suggesting the uselessness of any but an affirma- 
tive reply, by the remark, ‘It’s all we can raise in 
the party.” Whether it had been done by collec- 
tion or not, we were not informed, farther than we 
inferred so from the above statement. We thanked 
him, bade him farewell, and started, taking another 
and less mountainous route on our return. That 
night we counted the fee, and found that it 
amounted to one dollar and ninety-four cents. 
When we reached home, deducting toll and ex- 
penses, and making due allowance for the “ inter- 
est of the occasion,” we had twenty cents to com- 
pensate us for the loss of three days, and a travel 
of eighty miles to a wedding in Western Virginia. 





THE BITTER FLOWER. 


A moTHER went on a spring day, with her young 
daughter, on the mountain. And as they proceeded, 
the little girl was delighted with the many flowers 
and plants that stood and bloomed along the way. 

But she was particularly pleased with a flower, 


| small and tender, and of a red and beautiful hue. 
| Mina, for this was the name of the girl, broke off 


the flower, and viewed it with joy, and kissed it, 
and smelt it, and could not say enough in its praise. 

But, notwithstanding, in a short time she became 
tired of it. She wished that the flower should im- 
part greater pleasure, and placed it in her mouth 
to eat it. 

But what followed? Mina came running to her 
mother and wept, exclaiming, O, dear mother, the 
flower was so beautiful in form and color, and then 
I ate it, but now it is so bitter that it has made my 
mouth feel quite rough. Fy on the ugly, hateful, 
flower! Thus spake the little girl. But the mother 
answered and said, My dear child, why do you 
abuse the flowers? They are still as beautiful in 
form and color as ever, and give a pleasant odor; 
is that not a great deal and enough? Surely no 
one eats the flowers too.—German Parables. 





A TALE OF SIN AND WOE. 

Let us climb these rotten stairs, to which an 
open door invites us, and ascend to the garret in 
which a light is sometimes seen glimmering faintly 
through nearly the whole night of winter. Who 
is she that sits awake, while others around her 
sleep, between these “walls so blank” “plying 
the needle and thread,” long after the most bela- 
ted of footsore vagabonds is slumbering in his lair? 
Hardly more than a child herself, she is the de- 
ceived and deserted mother of an infant six mouths 
old, for whose and her own sustenance she is en- 
deavoring to provide by shirt-work and shoe-bind- 
ing. Before she was betrayed and abandoned by 
the unmanly scoundrel who is the father of her 
child, she was a comely, interesting girl, happy and 
comfortable in respectable service. Now ‘sharp 
misery has worn her to the bone,” and starvation 
and trouble have done the work of years on her 
slender frame. It is only by the extremest toil that 
she can pay the rent of part of a room, and obtain 
a scanty meal of bread and tea twice aday. She 
can not bear the shame of appealing to a magis- 
trate, who would compel her heartless seducer to 
contribute to the support of his offspring, and she 
struggles on alone in the unaided and hopeless 
task. The unweaned babe, not half nourished by 
its starving mother, is peevish, fretful, and restless, 
and will not submit to be out of her arms, and so 
hinders her in her work that she earns next to 
nothing, and is almost famished. She complains 
little, but sheds bitter tears when recalling the con- 
sequences so sad to her of one false step. She 
tells us that she has been the subject of a horrible 
temptation. ‘The child was so cross,” says she, 
“I was prevented from working in the day, and 
had to sit up in the night, hungry and cold, to 
stitch shirts and bind shoes, or I could not get a 
bit of bread at all; and when I looked at that little 
thing, and thought how miserable and starved I 
was on account of it, and if I hadn’t it, I might be 
well fed in a comfortable place, as I was before, I 





felt horribly tempted to destroy it, and it seemed— | 


O! it seemed to come so strong upon me, I was 


almost doing it; when one night I dreamed I had | 
done it, and the baby was lying dead in a little | 


coffin. I felt dreadful—and I heard a voice say, it 


seemed like God, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ Well, | 
when I woke up, and found the child was not dead, | 


and that I had not killed it, O! how thankful I was! 
and I didn’t have those horrid thoughts afterward.” 
That temptation and that dream haunt her recollec- 
tion still, as she presses the unconscious infant upon 
her breast, and rains tears of gratitude upon its 
sleeping face. She will not affiliate her child, and 
therefore the parish will not receive her; so she 
battles on with want and privation till fever comes 
upon the heels of famine—and then we have the 
spectacle of the child-mother raving delirious in 
the grasp of Typhus, and the hapless babe crawl- 
ing and playing over her—the true ideal of help- 
lessness and misery. 
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A MOTHER’S EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS, 6. K. FURMAN. 
Tux day is done; the calm, still night hath wrapt 
Her twilight mantle o’er the dreamy earth, 
And the dim shadow’s trailing robes have swept 
O’er the bare landscape sear’d by winter’s dearth. 


And one by one the usher stars look down 
As sentinels, to watch the fleeting light; 

And now the host, each with a glitt’ring crown, 
In worship bends to celebrate the night. 


The evening lamp, with softened light, illumes 
The little sanctum of my better hours; 

Where care is lull’d and genial thought oft plumes 
Its wing to dwell in fancy’s airy bowers. 


No sounds are near, save the dear, cherish’d ones, 
From the low bed of little sleepers there, 
Whose breathings to my heart, in holy tones, 
Are ever calling forth a gushing prayer. 


The tiny things that won them through the day, 
Are all forgot in this serene repose; 

And side by side an infant pair they lay, 
In that sweet rest which childhood only knows. 


With joy all tremulous I’m gazing now 
On the soft peachy blossom of each cheek, 
The lily whiteness of each lovely brow, 
And folded lids, like rose-leaf, slumb’ring meek. 


One sister’s arm the other’s neck hath press’d, 
One little head rests in the dimpled hand; 

And from the dewy lips a fragrance bless’d 
Comes sweetly up to cheer me as I bend. 


Babes of my love, o’er thee may ever still 
The angel-watchers their soft vigils keep; 
To guard thy future pillow from all ill, 
And bring for thee this innocence of sleep! 


But O the future! in its mystic glass 
Oft I have look’d, as if the paths I’d trace, 
And varied scenes through which these lambs may 
pass; 
And, more than all, if they shall reach that place 


| Where sorrow never comes, nor pain nor woes, 





And hope, and fear, and anxious thoughts are o’er; 
Where joy and peace the pilgrim’s soul o’erflows, 
In their bright rest on the immortal shore. 


Whate’er of worldly good may be denied, 
Grant, O my Savior, this best prayer of mine! 
Safe ’neath thy wings of love may they abide— 
These my sweet flowers! O keep them ever thine! 
And rather than another doom were theirs, 
T were better, though this trembling heart might 
break, 
That these dear gems of hope, in early years, 
Thou to thy bosom shouldst in mercy take. 
But well thou knowest all a mother’s love; 
O spare me, if thou canst, a bitter part; 
And I would hold them meet for life above, 
Thy blessed gifts—these jewels of my heart. 





WOODLAND THOUGHTS. 
BY MRS, SARAH M, GEARHART. 
Brneatu a maple, still and lone, 
My sofa, moss profusely grown, 
Upon a rolling mound; 
A glassy brooklet strolling by, 
Returns the glances of the sky, 
And evergreens around. 
A forest bluebell peeping out, 
Half smiling, half inclined to pout 
At my unwelcome face; 
There it was born, and there it grew, 
While no intruding mortal knew 
Its quiet dwelling-place. 
I will not harm thee, timid one; 
Be thine the showers, dew, and sun, 
And music of the brook; 
I crave thy modest, blushing face, 
Thy willingness, if need, to grace 
A cottage in a nook. 
A pheasant brushes through the leaves, 
Now promenading ’neath the trees, 
With contemplative air; 
What are thy thoughts? Come sing to me 
Some precious gem of poetry, 
With music rich and rare. 
Kindly I spoke this winning word, 
When lo! my thoughtful, musing bird 
Dashed fitfully away; 
How many soulless birds there are, 
Of graceful mold and plumage fair— 
Mere feathered, jeweled clay! 





FADING ROSES. 


BY MRS. M. 4. BIGELOW. 
Fapine roses 
Bleom around, 
Strewing white leaves 
O’er the ground. 
Soft their perfume 
Stealeth by, 
Like the Christian’s 
Dying sigh. 
O ye rose-leaves, 
Pale and sweet, 
Slowly withering 
At my feet! 
Ye remind us 
Of the frail, 
Who have languished 
Feebly, pale. 
They have left us 
Early, true— 
Fading roses, 
How like you! 
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LILLIAN. 


BY MRE H.C, GARDNER. 


Lity! Her name was Lillian Green, but by uni- 


versal consent had been abbreviated to Lily. She | 


was a fair, slender girl, too pale and delicate to be 
handsome; for except in the ardor of conversation, 
or when excited by her own enthusiastic imagin- 
ings, the rose rarely visited her cheek, and was 
even then but a transient guest. She was no dreamy 
sentimentalist; nature had endowed her with more 


| than ordinary energy of character, together with so 


keen a perception of the ludicrous, and so earnest a 
zest for the simplest pleasures of life, that her 
childhood had been, in the language of her mother, 
“one continued frolic, and her youth but a second 
edition of the light-hearted merriment of earlier 
life.” Religion had tempered the exuberant gayety 
of her spirits, but adding, as it necessarily did, to 
her sources of happiness, it in no way diminished 
the bright serenity of her disposition. There were 


| some—and there are just such folks where you live, 


my reader—who found fault with the buoyancy of 
spirit that God had bestowed upon her, who would 
fain have woven the flowers and stars into their 
own morose pattern of clouds and darkness, who 
would frown when the brilliant sunlight of heaven 
was beaming full upon them, who were annoyed 
even by the anthems of the birds, because they 
breathed of gladness; but the poor invalid grew 
hopeful when she watched all night by his bedside, 
and the hypochondriac looked up and smiled at 
her approach. The children of the village greeted 
her appearance with shouts of joy. She was the 
fashionable dress-maker for all the dolls in the 
vicinity, and her skill in paper kites was indis- 
putable. 

Who would have thought it? A grave, studious 
man, of quiet, refined manners, of liberal educa- 
tion, and of serious, devoted piety, came and ap- 
propriated our Lily to himself, and she became an 
itinerant’s wife. Pallid spinsters shook their heads 
sagely; widows, tired of being desolate, held up 


| both hands deprecatingly; and the gossips, although 


| of the genuine sort, were speechless with astonish- 


ment. 

Lillian had net assumed the station and respon- 
sibilities of a minister’s wife thoughtlessly. Of 
the real privations, or the many joys incident to 


| her new life, she had as yet no comprehension; but 


1 
' 
| 


she knew that her presence would be like sunlight 
in the home of her husband, and that she could 
find for him bright, golden spots in a landscape 
that would otherwise be wholly shrouded with 
clouds. So in the strength of her young love, in 
the confidence of her young hopes, she joyfully ac- 
companied the itinerant to his first appointment. 
It was in the old town of Clifton. The locality 
was a delightful one; the streets were regularly 
laid out, and the sidewalks were shaded by mag- 
nificent elms. Elegant residences, embowered in 








tasteful shrubbery, betokened the presence of the 
wealthy, and the most liberal and praiseworthy 
efforts were made by the patrons of the academy 
and common schools to secure the mental culture 
of the rising generation. But, alas for poor Meth- 
odism! There was one Universalist and two large 
Unitarian societies, and nearly the whole town was 
under their influence. A feeble Baptist Church 
was struggling to maintain a foothold in the place, 
and the little Methodist band, consisting of seven 
male and about thirty female members, could 
scarcely be said to exist at all. Such a timid little 
company! almost afraid to sing or pray without 
first closing doors and windows; and prominent 
among the few were several undoubting Millerites, 
who verily believed that all earthly concerns would 
be wound up in 1843. Very dark and unpromising 
was the field of labor assigned to the young and 
inexperienced itinerant. Viewed from any point, 
presented in any aspect that it was capable of, it 
wore a most lugubrious appearance. 

The itinerant entered upon his labors without 
any stipulation as to salary. There was no pros- 
pect, to human eyes, that he would get enough to 
keep soul and body together; but how could anx- 
iety find a place in the heart that believed that 
blessed promise of God, “Trust in the Lord and 
do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed!’’ Lillian, indeed, often wished 
that she was sure of the means of maintaining that 
intimate connection between soul and body which 
is so generally agreeable to mankind, but she never 
murmured. She strove to accustom herself to the 
absence of many little luxuries which, in mere 
favorable circumstances, would have been deemed 
indispensable. For the whole year at Clifton they 
received one hundred and seventy dollars. Of this 
sum thirty-six dollars was paid for house rent, and 
fourteen for a cooking-stove. Their carriage hire 
for the entire twelve months amounted to twenty- 
five cents. Lillian was unskilled in domestic labor. 
She had never washed, ironed, or baked in all her 
life; but she was not easily discouraged, and learned 
rapidly. Her bridal outfit enabled them to main- 
tain a respectable external style of living, but pro- 
vided nothing for their daily recurring physical 
wants. The people paid all they could. In their 
case it was literally true, that the poor had the 
Gospel preached to them. Yet none of them en- 
dured the privations that fell to the lot of their pas- 
tor and his wife, and none of them were aware of 
the extent of the pecuniary sacrifice that he had 
made to be a messenger of Christ to them. One 
day when his purse was very low indeed, so empty 
in fact as to be entirely useless, Lillian was care- 
lessly rummaging over the drawers of a work- 
stand, caroling to herself snatches of old familiar 
music, when all at once she espied a treasure, a 
precious treasure, that made her ery heartily for 
joy. Guess, reader, if you are a Yankee, guess 
what it could be. It was a pile of pennies—nine 
copper cents, that had been placed there in more 
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prosperous times and forgotten. O how happy she 
was! She remembers to this day the delicious po- 
tatoes that were bought with that money. 

Yet from their scanty store they often found 
means to relieve others who were poorer than them- 
selves. They were not wholly debarred from the 
luxury of feeling that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” By abstaining from the use of 
tea and coffee, by a systematic avoidance of meat 
and milk bills, by fitting up a warm corner of the 
kitchen for a winter study so as to save fuel, they 
were enabled to contribute a mite to most of the be- 
nevolent objects of the Church; and when, at the 
end of the year, they removed to another appoint- 
ment, they were free from debt and in the undis- 
puted possession of thirteen dollars. Actual want 
had not entered their dwelling, their bread had 
been certain, their water sure. They had trusted 
in God; his particular providence had directed 
them, and the angel of peace had dwelt constantly 
with them. 





A FEW HINTS TO PARENTS. 


BY R. 8. LOWTHER. 

Be firm, but gentle and kind; always exact obe- 
dience to every command, but be careful not to lay 
your commands without due consideration, and then 
require promptness in obeying. Some parents al- 
low their children to take their own time for every 
requirement, but that is not the way to inculcate 
obedience. 

A child may promptly fulfill every expressed 
wish of a parent and yet never respect him, and 
for this reason—the requirements were always stern 
orders, which the child feared to disobey but felt 
no delight to obey. Always be cpen, ingenuous, 
truthful. 

Many who are thought to be persons of honor 
and integrity by the world, fail to inspire respect 
for their characters in their own families by petty 
artifices—raising expectations without any design 
of granting their desires, breaking promises, etc. 

If you expect to inspire confidence in your chil- 
dren, so that, as they grow to man’s estate, you may 
feel that, notwithstanding the disparity of years, 
you are happy in their companionship, begin now, 
even in their infancy, to feel and manifest a sym- 
pathy for them. Help to amuse them; and as they 
get beyond babyhood, check not that joyous glee, 
that frolicsome laugh. Let them feel that you enjoy 
their mirth. 

The mother seldom fails to enter into the feelings 
of her children. She rejoices in their joy, and 
shows sorrow and sympathy in all their little trials. 

But there are some fathers—who never ought to 
bear the name of father or husband—who come in 
from their business and sit absorbed in a book or 
paper without so much as a kind remark, or an 





inquiry about wife or children’s health and happi- 
ness. 

As such a father enters the children look up with 
dread; but after he is seated at reading they forget 
somewhat of their fear, till the subdued voice of 
the little one is leaping over the restraint, and ere 
it is aware the merry ringing laugh breaks out. 
Then a sharp pat of the foot, and a peremptory 
‘silence,” hushes every childish ebullition of feel- 
ing; and as the same thing occurs day after day, 
the child soon learns to feel that there is no unre- 
strained happiness while father is in the house. 

There can not be affectionate confidence where 
there is no sympathy. The children grow up with 
increased reserve, feeling that they have no joy in 
common, and wondering if their parents ever could 
have been young or joyful; perhaps conclude that 





religion has made them so old and dull, and de- | 


clare that they will never join the Church, unless, 
indeed, their mother’s careful training and consist- 
ent life has given them to see there is something in 
the religion which she professes worth the pos- 
session. 

And let the parent remember, if this reserve and 
fear is encouraged through childhood and youth, 


he may never hope to gain the confidence of his | 


child, even though it were “sought carefully with 
tears.” 

There is an instinctive dread to open the heart to 
one who has ever been with you without entering 
into your feelings. 

Think it not beneath you to study the happiness 
of your children. Let them see that it gives you 
pleasure to grant their requests because they desire 
it, even if it costs you some self-denial. 

I would not for a moment intimate that every de- 
sire of a child should be granted; but do not refuse 
a request without a good reason, and let the child 
see that it gives you pain to deny them. 

It is not necessary, nor is it at all times proper, 
to give a reason for your course. But when your 
children have arrived to the age of man, it is rea- 
sonable for them to expect, and proper for you to 
give, a reason. 

Never become so engrossed in business that you 
have no time for a pleasant word or an affectionate 
smile. If you expect your children to be self-deny- 
ing and unselfish toward you as they grow up, you 
must set them the example. “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” 


a 


OUR TRUE LIFE. 


Tue epochs of our life are not in the visible facts | 


of our choice of a calling, our marriage, our acqui- 
sition of an office, or the like, but a silent thought 
by the way-side as we walk; in a thowght which 
revises our entire manner of life, and says, ‘‘ Thus 
hast thou done, but it were better thus” Silent 
yet powerful are these way-side thoughts. 
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THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. ¥. S CASSADY. 
“ Wuat is the world? a wildering maze, 
Where sin hath tracked ten thousand ways, 
Her victims to insnare; 
All broad, and winding, and aslope; 
All tempting with perfidious hope; 
All ending in despair. 
Millions of pilgrims throng these roads, 
Bearing their baubles or their loads 
Down to eternal night. 
One only path that never bends, 
Narrow, and rough, and steep, ascends 
From darkness into light. 
Is there no guide to show that path? 
The Bible! He alone who hath 
The Bible need not stray; 
But he who hath and will not give 
That light of life to all that live, 
Himself shall lose the way.” 


What a precious volume is the Bible! What a 
rich legacy to the world by the world’s Creator! 
Sparkling in the radiance of its own divinity, and 
glowing in the infinite love of Heaven to man, how 
simple and yet how sublime are its heavenly truths, 
how pure and purifying are its blessed doctrines, 
and how elevating and cheering are its disclosures 
of the dignity of our present being and the grand- 
eur of our future destiny! Without its hallowed 
light sunning our darkened pathway, human life 
would be but a labyrinth of mystery, dark and 
cheerless; and human destiny, wrapped in still 
profounder gloom and darkness, would be but the 
uncertain thing of painful conjecture. But with 
the Bible all is clear—clear as the sunlight of 
heaven. Upon its every page we read our origin, 
primeval purity, the introduction of sin into the 
world, the forfeiture of the Divine favor, the plan 
of redemption by Christ, the duty of repentance, 
the nature of faith, the necessity of regeneration, 
the free agency of man, a day of final retribution, 
and the changeless destiny of all men in eternity. 

«The Bible—hast thou ever heard 
Of such a book? The author, God himself: 
The subject, God and man; salvation, life, 
And death—eternal life, eternal death— 
Dread words! whose meaning has no end, no bounds— 
Most wondrous book! bright candle of the Lord’ 
Star of eternity! The only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely; only star which rose on Time, 
And on its dark and troubled billows, still, 
As generation drifting swiftly by 
Succeeded generation, threw a ray 
Of heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, 
The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye!” 


What majesty, what sublimity, what poetry, what 
imagery, what description, do we find glowing in 
unsurpassed and incomparable beauty upon every 
page of the Heaven-inspired record! How awfully 
grand are its disclosures of the Divine character— 
his eternity, power, wisdom, goodness, justice, and 
mercy! How fearfully true is its faithfully drawn 
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portraiture of man—his depravity, wickedness, 
guilt, and misery—all the legitimate consequences 
of the fall! Such a book could not, by possibility, 
be the creation of man, the offspring of his cir- 
cumscribed intellect. It must be the production of 
God, the transcript of the Divine mind. Its divin- 
ity is self-demonstrated. Its awful revelations and 
its Godlike verities are stamped with the seal of 
high divinity, and assure us beyond doubt that 
Deity is its great author. 

Then, if the Bible be a revelation from God, how 
important that we become thoroughly acquainted 
with its teachings and doctrines, and seek to be 
guided by its unerring light into the way of all 
truth and holiness! ‘Search the Scriptures,” says 
our divine Redeemer, “for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me.” The sweet Psalmist of Israel says, “‘ Thy 
word have I hid in my heart that I might not sin 
against thee.” Of vast importance to us, here and 
hereafter, is it that we daily read and carefully 
study the Divine oracles, and know the will of 
God concerning us. Awful beyond description 
will be the doom of that man who rejects God’s 
revealed word. Better for him that he had never 
been born. Wicked Byron, whose writings, in the 
main, are in such conflict with the pure morality 
and spirituality of the Bible, never penned truer 
lines than when, speaking of the Bible, he wrote: 

“Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
O happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace, 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way: 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 





OLD AGE. 

TurrE is a quiet repose and steadiness about 
the happiness of age, if the life has been well 
spent. Its feebleness is not painful. The nerv- 
ous system has lost its acuteness. Even in mature 
years we feel that a burn, a scald, a cut, is more 
tolerable than it was in the sensitive period of 
youth. The fear of approaching death, in youth 
we imagine must cause inquietude to the aged, 
is very seldom the source of much uneasiness. 
We never like to hear the old regretting the loss 
of their youth. It is a sign that they are not liv- 
ing their life aright. There are duties and pleas- 
ures for every age, and the wise will follow them. 
They will neither regret the loss of youth, nor 
affect to be younger than they are. When men, 
they will not dress as boys, nor compete with 
them. When matrons, or matronlike maids, they 
will not dress like girls. When young women, 
they will not be childish, and play piping tunes 
by way of enchantment. To be happy, we must 
be true to nature, and carry our age along with us 
through all our years. 
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BLENNERHASSETT AND AARON BURR* 


BY THE EDITOR 

TE romance connected with the fortunes and 
fate of Blennerhassett is unsurpassed by any of the 
creations of imagination. The mystery that sur- 
rounds him and his “island home” has served, 
for more than forty years, to awaken the curiosity 
and excite the attention of the traveler, as, upon 
the bosom of the Ohio, he glides by the spot 
where once stood the American Alhambra. Tales 
of beauty and splendor, of opulence and crime, 
rivaling those of the Moor and the Arab, have 


| been conjured into existence, and spread like some 


weird enchantment around the name of Blenner- 


| hassett. 


Blennerhassett, if not of noble lineage, could at 


| least boast a descent from one of the most illustri- 


ous families among the Irish gentry. He was edu- 


| cated at Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated to 


the legal profession in 1790, having the celebrated 
Thomas Addis Emmett for a classmate. After 
making the tour of Europe, he returned to his 


| native land—not to enter upon the duties of his 
| profession, but with a determination to seek a home 


in the new world. The moving cause of this de- 
termination was no doubt to be found in the grind- 
ing oppression which was crushing his unfortunate 
country to the earth. Hers was a genial climate, a 
productive soil; the native character of her popu- 
lation was not inferior to that of any other nation. 
But all this availed little, while political faction 
and national disorganization distracted and en- 
feebled the people, and made them the easy and 
sure prey of their conquerors. Blennerhassett also 
was passionately devoted to literature and science; 
but, amidst the entangling snares of party strife 
and the fierce tumult of popular commotion, he 
found it impossible to preserve that equanimity of 
mind so indispensable in such pursuits. He there- 
fore looked beyond the ocean for some peaceful 
asylum, where the noise of the infuriated mob and 
war’s dread clamor would disturb his peace no 


| more. Wealth, honor, and station were already 





his; but these, compared to the revelation of truth 
in the great volume of nature, to a mind thirsting 
after knowledge, are insignificant and worthless. 

The wife of Blennerhassett was a Miss Agnew, 
daughter of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle 
of Man, and grand-daughter of the celebrated Gen- 
eral of that name who fell at the battle of German- 
town. She was young, intelligent, and beautiful. 
She possessed an uncommon degree of energy, 
joined to a temperament of romantic ardor, and 
was, therefore, not only the willing, but the fit 
companion of her husband in the romantic scheme 
he had projected. 





*The Life of Blennerhassett, comprising an Authentic Nar- 
rative of the Burr Expedition. By William H. Safford. Cin- 
cinnati: Moore, Anderson & Co. 1853. 12mo. 231 pages. 





Having disposed of his estates, and supplied 
himself with all things necessary to his under- 
taking—among which was an extensive and choice 
library and a philosophical apparatus—he sailed 
for New York in 1797. At that time the territory 
west of the Alleghanies was comparatively a wil- 
derness. ‘The occasional hamlet, with its few 
acres of cultivated ground, interrupted, at intervals, 
the ‘boundless contiguity of shade,’ and marked 
the abode of civilized man. Villages, with rude 
habitations, here and there, broke the eternal silence 
of the forest, and presented to the adventurous 
traveler as cheering a prospect as an oasis in the 
desert. Through this vast solitude the silvery 
current of the Ohio wended its way to the ‘ Father 
of Waters.’ The innovating steamer had never 
yet ruffled its bosom, nor startled its inhabitants 
with the sound of its machinery. The deer browsed 
among the thick undergrowth of its bottoms, the 
fox sought shelter in its caves, and the blood- 
scented wolf howled its wail of hunger from the 
adjacent hills. Lands of almost inexhaustible fer- 
tility skirted its margin, and isles of peculiar 
beauty decked its surface.” Such a region could 
not fail to attract the attention of the romantic 
Blennerhassett and his equally romantic wife. Af- 
ter a tedious and difficult journey, the rugged bar- 
riers of the Alleghanies were surmounted, and from 
Pittsburg the party descended the river in a keel- 
boat as far as to Marietta, where they spent the 
winter of 1797-8. 

The next spring Blennerhassett located himself 
on an island in the Ohio river, about two miles be- 
low the mouth of the Little Kanawha. It is de- 
scribed as a most romantic spot. Upon its slop- 
ing banks stood the graceful willows, laving their 
drooping branches in the passing stream. ‘The 
majestic forest-trees, untouched by the hand of 
civilization, reared their tall trunks as monarchs 
of the land; while the wild-brier and woodbine, 
blending in promiscuous profusion, entwined their 
tendrils around the shrubbery of the wild wood. 
Flowers of rare beauty burst spontaneously from 
the soil, and mingled their fragrance with the 
passing breeze. The happy songsters of the woods 


warbled forth their lively notes in the secluded | 


groves, till each bush and branch seemed vocal 
with the songs of nature’s music. Could the mind 


in pursuit of seclusion and repose picture to its | 
imagination a situation more desirable? Here might 

its cultivated taste adorn, to every extent, the ruder 
touches of Nature, and mellow into softer shades | 
the harsher outlines of her pencil; here might the | 
mind, unfettered by worldly cares, drink deeper | 
draughts from truth’s ever-flowing fountain.” Here, | 


indeed, might the vision of the poet be realized: 


‘“* At the shadowy close of day, 
When the hushed grove has sung its parting lay; 
When pensive Twilight, in her dusky car, 
Comes slowly on to meet the evening star, 
Above, below, aerial murmurs swell, 
From hanging wood, brown heath, and bushy dell; 
A thousand nameless fills that shun the light, 
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Stealing soft music on the ear of night; 

So oft the finer movements of the soul, 

That shun the sphere of pleasure’s gay control, 
In the still shades of calm seclusion rise, 

And breathe their sweet, seraphic harmonies.” 


Such was the spot on which Blennerhassett reared 
| a splendid mansion, the wings of which extended 
| from shore to shore of the island, and the whole 
producing a grand effect as seen by the voyager 
| descending the Ohio river. The grounds around 
it were graded; the beautiful lawn in front was 
| decked with tasteful shrubbery, and interspersed 
| with flowers of exquisite beauty. In the rear of 
the building was the flower and fruit garden, con- 
taining varieties rare, excellent, and beautiful, and 
disposed in a manner at once unique and graceful. 
In one spot the majestic elm would be seen tower- 
| ing up toward heaven, and throwing out its genial 
| shade over the rich carpet of green that was spread 
| beneath. In another place, a highly cultivated 
and richly productive vegetable garden, and ad- 
joining it a thrifty orchard, embracing the choicest 
| varieties of fruit. And further down was “the 
farm,” and such a farm to that day had not been 
| seen in the west. 

Such was the home of Blennerhassett. It had 
been provided at a cost of nearly sixty thousand 
| dollars. Here he divided his time between lit- 
erary and scientific pursuits, and rural avocations 
and pleasures. But books and philosophical re- 
searches and experiments chiefly occupied him. 
| His literary pursuits and his philosophical re- 


| searches appear to have resulted in nothing that 
| shed luster upon his name or conferred good upon 


| his race. They were, in fact, like his life, a most 
| painful abortion. 

He appears to have been of an unsuspecting dis- 
position and easily imposed upon. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, those in his employ often exacted 
of him enormous sums for the most trivial service. 
| On one occasion a man had been employed to gather 
shells for him from the beach, where they were 
scattered in great profusion. When he came to 
receive his pay, Blennerhassett, astonished at the 
enormous charge, inquired the reason for it. “ Be- 
cause the divings are so deep, and theshells are so 
scarce.” But,” replied Blennerhassett, “you do 
| not dive, do you?” “ Ay, indeed! in fifteen feet of 
water.”” With expressions of surprise, Blenner- 
hassett paid the money without another word, 
though utterly disproportioned to the service ren- 
dered. He was also exceedingly nervous in his 
temperament, and imagination often led him astray. 
Earthquakes were a source of alarm, and always 
dreaded, though they never came. Thunder-storms 
were occasion of frightful fears; and even if only 
a distant peal of thunder was heard, he would close 
the doors and windows of his house, and place 
himself in the center of a bed, to avoid the possi- 
ble contingencies of an attack from some stray cur- 
rent of the electric fluid. 

His wife was, in every respect, a beautiful and 





noble woman. The historian says of her, that 
“history affords but few instances where so much 
feminine beauty, physical endurance, and many 
social virtues were combined with so brilliant a 
mind in the person of a female.” Her manners 
were of exquisite polish, and her mind richly 
stored with varied and valuable knowledge. She 
wrote and spoke both the French and Italian lan- 
guages with great fluency and accuracy, and ex- 
hibited a remarkable familiarity with the best Eng- 
lish authors. Notwithstanding her position and 
attainments, without descending from the dignity 
of her character or marring the polish of her man- 
ners, she adapted her customs to the society around 
her, and joined in their amusements and festivities 
with the spirit of one accustomed to frontier life 
from earliest infancy. In fact, she was the ruling 
spirit of every assembly, and won the affection of 
all within the sphere of her influence. She was 
expert in horsemanship, and with the fleetness of 
the deer could dash over hill and through dale. 
As a pedestrian she also exhibited the greatest 
agility and endurance; she bounded over fences 
and fallen timber, and has been known to travel 
from ten to twenty miles in an incredibly short 
time and with but little fatigue. In the ordinary 
duties of the household she also manifested the 
same superiority of character. Like Shakspeare’s 
Portia, “she was, indeed, a rich-souled creature, 
in whom the first germs of womanhood had blos- 
somed forth, without a weed to check or a chill to 
blight their growth.” 

Eight years had Blennerhassett and his accom- 
plished wife passed in their island-home, and eight 
years of skillful cultivation and lavish expendi- 
ture had made it like the home of the houries, when 
Aaron. Burr, like a genius of “evil omen,” paid it 
a visit. Ambitious, talented to an unusual degree, 
restless, and unprincipled, he had grasped after 
the highest prize of honor the nation could bestow; 
but that prize had been given to Jefferson. Soured 
in his feelings, and, perhaps, imbittered by re- 
morse, if such a mind as his was capable of re- 
morse, at his foul murder of Hamilton, he came 
west to effect, if possible, the separation of the 
west from the Atlantic states, and the erection of 
a distinct nation west of the Alleghanies; or, if 
this could not be effected, to organize a private 
expedition of adventurers against Mexico. And 
as a feint to cover the whole, he held out the os- 
tensible object of purchasing and colonizing a large 
tract of land on the Washita river in Louisiana. 
Such, at least, seems to be the fair deductions from 
the subsequent developments of his plans; but at 
this time all was shrouded in mystery. Burr was 
a man of consummate art and talent, and every 
resource in his power was employed to attach men 
to himself. Some from the love of adventure and 
the glory of founding a new empire, whose heart 
should be the far-famed city of the Montezumas, 
were induced to enroll themselves as his followers. 
Others, of a more peaceful nature, were allured by 
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the most glowing descriptions of the genial skies 
and the luxuriant soil of the grand tract upon the 
Washita river. Others were allured by the pros- 
pect of a speedy war with Spain, and had in their 
eye only the rich provinces of Spain that clogged 
the outlet of the west tothe Gulf. General Wilkin- 
son, who commanded the forces of the west, and 
several other officers, probably under the latter 
view of the subject, became more or less impli- 
cated in the scheme of Burr. Blennerhassett was 
altogether too important an auxiliary to be forgot- 
ten or overlooked. 

William Wirt, in his memorable speech on the 
trial of Burr, after portraying the Elysian scene 
of the “‘island-home,” thus describes the advent 
of Burr, and the arts by which he wound the toils 
of his delusion around the innocent victim, and 
lured him to destruction: “In the midst of this 
peace, this innocence, this tranquillity, this feast 
of mind, this pure banquet of the heart, the de- 
stroyer comes; he comes to turn this paradise into 
a hell; yet the flowers do not wither at his ap- 
proach, and no monitory shuddering through the 
bosom of their unfortunate possessor warns him of 
the ruin that is coming upon him. A stranger pre- 
sents himself. Introduced to their civilities by 
the high rank he had lately held in his country, 
he soon finds way to their hearts by the dignity 
and elegance of his demeanor, the light and beauty 
of his conversation, and the seductive and fasci- 
nating power of his address. The conquest was 
not a difficult one. Innocence is ever simple and 
credulous; conscious of no designs itself, it expects 
none in others; every door and portal of the heart 
are thrown open, and all who choose it enter. Such 
was the state of Eden when Satan entered its bow- 
ers. The prisoner, [Burr,] in a more engaging 
form, winding himself into the open and unprac- 
ticed heart of Blennerhassett, found but little dif- 
ficulty in changing the native character of that 
heart, and the object of its affeetion. By degrees 
he infuses into it the poison of his own ambition; 
he breathes into it the fire of his own courage; a 
daring and desperate thirst for glory; an ardor 
panting for all the storms, and bustle, and hurri- 
cane of life. In a short time the whole man is 
changed, and every object of his former delights 
relinquished. No more he enjoys the tranquil 
scene; it has become flat and insipid to his taste. 
His books are abandoned; his retort and crucible 
are thrown aside; his shrubbery blooms and breathes 
its fragrance upon the air in vain—he likes it not; 
his ear no longer drinks the melody of music—it 
longs for the trumpet’s clangor and the cannon’s 
roar. Even the prattle of his babes, once so sweet, 
no longer affects him, and the angel smile of his 
wife, who hitherto touched his bosom with ec- 
stasy so unspeakable, is now unfelt for and unseen. 
Greater objects have taken possession of his soul; 
his imagination has been dazzled by the visions 
of diadems, and stars, and garters, and titles of 
nobility; he has been taught to burn, with restless 





emulation, at the names of Cromwell, Cesar, and 
Bonaparte.” 

Once lured into the enterprise, Blennerhassett 
engaged in it with all the ardor of his impulsive 
nature; but whether as a military adventurer to 
found a new empire in Mexico, or simply to found 
a new colony in the visionary Eden on the banks 
of the Washita, has never fully appeared. Suffice 
it to say, he became the victim of the deceiver, 
and was entirely devoted to his interests. His 
private fortune was freely pledged to the enter- 
prise; and the batteaux for the transportation of 
men, arms, and provisions, as well as all the ma- 
terial for the equipment and support of an army, 
were gathered principally at the expense of Blen- 
nerhassett. Burr, in the mean time, had traversed 
Ohio and Kentucky, visiting almost every place 
of importance, and enlisting men for his enter- 
prise. Late in the fall of 1806 this organization 
began to attract attention, and created general 
alarm throughout the country. It was rumored 
that ten thousand men were soon to rendezvous 
at New Orleans; thence, with the codperation of 
a naval force, proceed to Vera Cruz, when the 
grand drama of war was to open. Yet all pro- 
ceeded under cover of effecting a new settlement 
upon the banks of the Washita. 

Some fifteen or twenty boats belonging to the 
expedition, principally those built on the Mus- 
kingum at the expense of Blennerhassett, and over 
two hundred barrels of provisions, had been seized 
by the officers of Government. Ten only reached 
the place of rendezvous at the mouth of the Cum- 
berland river. Blennerhassett had been compelled 
to leave home by flight to escape arrest. His wife 
and two little sons were left behind; and the island 
was occupied by the Western Virginia militia, called 
out to suppress the insurrection. During the tem- 
porary absence of the commander—Colonel Phelps— 
and also that of Mrs. Blennerhassett, who had gone 
to Marietta on an unsuccessful effort to recover the 
family boat of Blennerhassett, in which she hoped 
to join her husband, the spirit of riot and insub- 
ordination broke out among the militia. The cel- 
lars of Blennerhassett were robbed of their choice 
wines and liquors. Drunkenness and confusion 
succeeded. The fences were torn down, and piled 
upon the camp fires; the shrubbery was destroyed. 
When Mrs. Blennerhassett returned from Marietta 
a painful scene of desolation greeted her eye. The 
stately mansion, indeed, was there, but all else 
was ascene of ruin. A flat-boat, managed by some 
young men, was about leaving to descend the Ohio. 
This was the only means that afforded her a chance 
of rejoining her husband; and, unterrified by the 
accumulating ice, the chilling cold of winter, or 
the perils of such a voyage, she at once embarked 
with her two little sons, and bade a final farewell 
to her island-home, where for eight years so much 
felicity had been enjoyed. Early in January she 
and her children were received by her husband 
with every demonstration of joy. 
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Burr had been disappointed in receiving that 


| countenance he had expected from the officers and 


| garrisons at the western ports. 


Proclamations had 


| been made by the President of the United States, 


and also by state and territorial authorities, expos- 


' ing the designs of the enterprise, and commanding 


| upon the Washita, that was only a fiction. 


all good citizens to aid in its suppression. War- 
rants were out for the arrest of the leaders. Ar- 
rangements were made to prevent the expedition 
passing out of the Mississippi; and even if it had 
passed, there was no fleet to convey them to the 
shores of Mexico. Many who had favored the en- 
terprise now shrunk back, and many who had 
been allured into it by false representations now 
deserted. To proceed to Mexico was, therefore, 
impracticable; and as for the proposed paradise 
The 
flotilla of ten boats was now truly a forlorn hope. 


| Yet desperate as his affairs had become, Burr still 
| maintained a bold and daring front, and was un- 


wearied in his intrigues to induce the officers and 
garrisons in his vicinity to join his expedition. 


| These efforts, however, proved fruitless, and he 
| found every day the prospect closing around him 


| Jess in the extreme. 


| till his situation became one of painful personal 


anxiety. 
“ As for Blennerhassett, his situation was cheer- 
For Burr he had abandoned 


| his home, with all its endearments—his books, his 





studies, his property, and, withal, was deeply in- 
volved for debts contracted for the enterprise. As 
if the Furies were not yet satisfied in their re- 
venge, he was hunted and pursued as a malefactor, 
and momentarily expected the chilling touch of 


| the officer of the law to summon him to justice. 


On a dark and stormy night, in the month 


| of January, as the flotilla pushed slowly from the 
| landing at Petit Gulf, might have been observed 


the master-spirit of the expedition, seated on a 


| rough stool, in the inclement cabin of a flat-boat, 


lighted only by the cheerless rays of a solitary 


| candle and the decaying embers of a rudely con- 
| structed fireplace. With his face buried in his 


hands, while his elbows rested upon a table of un- 


| planed boards, he who had heretofore braved the 


disappointments which had attended his under- 


| taking with a fortitude that astonished, while it 
| gave confidence to his followers, now sat gloomy 
| and dejected. Upon what he mused is beyond the 
| ken of human prescience; but, starting suddenly 


from his reverie, he caught up an ax, and directed 
his attendant to make an opening in the side of 
the boat. Through this, in the silence of the 
night, when he supposed there was none to wit- 


| ness, the chests of arms for the expedition were 
| silently sunk beneath the waters of the Missis- 


sippi.” 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





Every path in the world leads to the tomb, and 
every hour in life hath been to some the last hour. 


THE MATERIAL AND 
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MAN OF DISCOVERY. 





BY J. D. BELL, 

Tux splendid feats of the robust thinker of 
every age and clime are, in one fine sense, only 
so many lucid facts, which have been presented 
to the world to show what astonishing centers of 
power may be located in common and apparently 
insignificant points. Force is always born in a | 
manger. Half the greatness of great discoveries | 
comes from the mediocrity of their origin, on the 
same principle that Cincinnatus borrowed dignity 
from his plow. And it is from being profoundly 
impressed with this general custom which power 
seems to have of quartering and concentrating it- 
self in humble every-day things, that the great 
and thoughtful mind is enabled to make so many 
new and startling developments in the old and 
forsaken paths of discovery. 

The whole history of human progress illustrates | 
the beautiful paradox, that little things are not 
always little—common things not always com- | 
mon. It is not all a fancy, my friend, that you | 
can not move through six feet of space without | 
stumbling against the lightning. Donotturn your , 
back upon the little grains of sand and dust that | 
lie around your feet: these make up the Andes— | 
that Colossus of Nature. Little atoms are the | 
brick out of which God built his grand palace— | 
the universe. Every bubble, by its shape, proves | 
that there is a world; every insect, by its skill, 
that there is a God. Every oak came from an 
acorn; every eagle from an egg. 

One of the finest stories of the ancient mythol- 
ogy is that which represents the god Mercury in- | 
venting the lyre by stretching seven strings across | 
the shell of asea-turtle. History was not ashamed | 
to tell us that men once predicted great events by 
the color of an animal’s liver and by the flight of 
birds, and that Romulus and Remus were suckled 
by a she-wolf and fed by a woodpecker. 
things are the caskets in which God’s jewels are | 
lodged. And how numerous are these precious | 
caskets! Why do you stand still and listlessly | 
ask, “What shall I do?” Every leaf, every peb- 
ble, every sunbeam, every creeping, walking, fly- 
ing, shining thing has a history. Go and write | 
that history, sir. Make your eye keener, your hand 
more skillful, your will more indomitable, and you 
shall shelve the wondrous pages of those little 
lives. You shall see colors no limner has pen- 
ciled, hear melodies no harp has sung; you shall, | 
perchance, evolve a force that will shake the world. | 
In this way were all the great sciences and insti- 
tutions that have elevated and adorned the human | 
race developed and perfected. Your philosophy, 
your chemistry, your mathematics and metaphys- 
ics, your steam-engine and telegraph, your church | 
and college—all these are only little atoms, turned | 
inside out, and rifled of their hidden alphabets | 


of fiery intelligence. 
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The greatest discoveries in the world are only 
the developed forces that once lay rolled up in 
what were practically thought to be mere nothings. 
A thousand times, perhaps, had those little monads 
been subjected to the superficial scrutiny of the 
idle and incurious man, and been thrown aside 
again as no better than common dust. But Genius 
one day happened along there, and, catching up 
the little, unpretending kernel, fixed his gaze upon 
it, and, 


“Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes,” 


saw through it, and rooted out its latent thunder 
and lightning. And so it is that minds possessed 
of the right kind of bone and sinew are never in 
want of enough to do. Religion, science, society, 
art, the earth, presents nothing which their lumin- 
ous hands can not polish and improve. Civiliza- 
tion has no limit which the devoted, delving spirit 
may not overleap, and dash exultingly on into 
some grand and spacious beyond. True as any 
thing ever taught by philosophy is the line, 


“The brave soul is a thing which all things serve.” 


This may climb up the steeps of being as high as 
it aims, and settle into the hard and rugged under- 
life as deep as it delves. In vain shall the haughty 
forces confront the Napoleon of thought. The di- 
ameter of a man is not measured by that of a heap 
of atoms. A firm resolution to obtain something 
new and noble, in spite of the elements and every 
thing, never yet has failed, and never will. It 
was this stubborn, headstrong concentration of en- 
ergy, this crucifixion of the whole mind to a pur- 
pose, this determination to conquer or die, that 
built up the pyramids cf Egypt and the Chinese 
wall; that dug up the metals, wooed the gases 
from their secret hiding-places, and dragged the 
giant of Steam from his bed in the water, and har- 
nessed him to the chariot of progress. 

It is pleasing to fancy a great and never-resting 
mind struggling with resistance, and burning its 
way down into the dark and knotty unknown. 
That old angry thinker whom we see down yonder, 
battling with difficulty, in the twilight of despair, 
will bring up something by and by: we know 
that; we see it in his eyes. Soon the great Sea of 
Impossibility that fronts him shall roll aside its 
black waters, and let him through. Soon he shall 
pierce the hard rock with one mighty thrust of his 
soul, and the great monster shall lie down and 
bleed! Every triumph that has been gained since 
Prometheus stole the heavenly spark and gave it 
to men, can be resolved into some common thing, 
operated upon by the fire, and sweat, and invin- 
cibleness of a man. 

You shall not talk of chance-victories; there 
never was a chance-victory. You might as well 
talk of a chance-man or a chance-God. Hard and 
rugged industry is the price of conquest. It was 
not till Demosthenes had been a devoted and inde- 


fatigable student in a secluded cave, situated on | 





the ocean-shore, where, with his head half shaved, 
he learned 


“The speech of tempests thundering by,” 


and till he had won the significant encomium of 
Pytheas, that “all his arguments smelt of his 
lamp,” that he was able to shake the Macedonian 
throne and the “land of scholars” with his elo- 
quence. It was not till Theseus had lifted up the 
enormous stone under which Ageus had concealed 
his sword and sandals, and till he had slain the 
Club-Bearer, and the Pine-Bender, and the wil] 
sow Phza, and the mighty Minotaur of the Cretan 
Labyrinth, that the maxim of his age became, 
“Nothing without Theseus!” Hard work is the 
secret of success. You do injustice to the pilgrim- 
heroes of science and literature—the Scheeles, and 
Fultons, and Shakspeares of the world—when you 
speak of their triumphs as fortuitous. 

Nothing can ever look little or old to great and 
irresistible man except it be idleness and super- 
ficiality. He is ever pushing onward into new 
and never-trodden paths of beautiful and glorious 
being. “Something better! something better!” is 
his everlasting cry. And every day the World 
catches from his hand, or his lip, or his leaf, some 
shining victory, and, in her joy over the rich gift, 
too often forgets her wondrous benefactor. Our 
present system of civilization is only one grand 
revelation of the mighty deeds of great thinking 
men. And who can tell how many new and sur- 
prising problems of life shall be suggested and 
worked out in the great future by these same despe- 
rate thinkers? We know not what a day may bring 
forth. One discovery may change the whole aspect 
of the world; and you and I know not how soon 
or in what manger that mighty discovery may be 
born. The very dust we tread upon to-day may 
astonish us to-morrow. It needs scarce a prophet 
to foretell that great ages this moment lie slumber- 
ing in the air, the water, and the sunshine. Na- 
ture is full of rich and inexhaustible mines, and 
it is only a want of stern and unwearied diggers 
that keeps the wealthy gold buried up in the gray- 
wacke and granite. But how full of promise is 
the future! The same skill that made the com- 
pass, and the telescope, and the printing-press, and 
the cotton-gin, is still mightily alive in the world, 
and the very next day of the future may be filled 
with the glory of its sublimest triumph. The 
shadows of great coming events may be seen en- 
circling the bronzed faces of those broad and deep 
men yonder. There is a great and a good time com- 
ing. ‘The wilderness shall bud and blossom like 
the rose.” New sciences, new metals, new gases, 
new worlds, are yet to be discovered. 

“T hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 
The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 
Yon beautiful slopes shall teem with richer and 
nobler grains, and the trees around us shall be 



































laden with grander fruitage. The sound of new 
arts shall salute our ears from the streets, and the 
great wheels of new and mightier forces than have 
ever yet been dreamed of shall be heard every- 
where buzzing and thundering around us. We 
may learn one of these days to remember the stars, 
and to treat the dust respectably; and, peradven- 
ture, some one of us may one day stand up before 
the world to show what tremendous things little 
glow-worms, and fire-flies, and musketoes are. 





NIGHT. 


— 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 


“0 holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more.” LONGFELLOW. 


Tue glories of the golden dawn, the splendors 
of noonday, the fading light of evening, and the 
holy calm of twilight, have awakened the melodies 
of many a sweet lyre; but dearer to me is the 
strain of that poet whose ear has caught the sweet 
yet solemn voices of the night. True it is, that 
“day unto day uttereth speech”—its language, 
from the moment of its glad birth to its calm de- 
cline, is praise most eloquent to Him who scatters 
the cheering beams over all lands, bidding Earth 
and all her tribes rejoice in his radiant smile; but 
it is not less so, that “night unto night showeth 
knowledge:” and may my ear and my heart ever 
be open to its solemn voices! And even now ’tis 
night—solemn night—the broad eye of day has 
closed, and all its joyous sights and sounds have 
departed; a majestic gloom broods over all things; 
Night has wrapped in her oblivious mantle the 
golden glories of day’s bright ruler, and naught 
breaks the fearful contrast save the twinkling of 
some far-off star, whose feeble rays remind us that 
light has been. 

And yet the Night is not wholly unlovely or un- 
loved; for, when the day is past, Meditation de- 
lights to pursue her task beneath her shadowing 
wing. When are the woods more solemn than 
when darkness broods over the thick foliage, and 
the night winds, in fitful gusts, sway the out- 
spreading branches of the forest-trees? 

It is such a time as this that suits the spirit that 
has drunk deeply of the cup of sorrow; and those 
gloomy sights are dearer than light to the eyes, 
and those solemn sounds are sweeter than music 
to the ears of those who have been satiated with 
the fulsome and unmeaning adulation of a false 


| world; for the mind finds in the forest’s gloom and 


| the night-wind’s sigh something in unison with 


the somber thoughts that are dwelling within. 
The thoughts, too, at such a season are not drawn 


| aside by the multitude of objects which bright day 


NIGHT.—SPEAK THE TRUTH. 
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presents; but the mind is turned in upon itself— 
its own acts are the objects of scrutiny, the emo- 
tions which lurk deep in the recesses of the soul 
are brought under strict review, passion is cooled, 
reason triumphs, and thought, for the moment, is 
supreme. 

Night is the time for self-examination. The 
acts of the day then present themselves before the 
mind for judgment; conscience stamps its approval 
or condemnation on every action, and by its impar- 
tial voice we are taught to improve the future by 
the follies and errors of the past. Night is the 
time for devotion. The solemn sky with its gleam- 
ing fires, and the awful silence which prevails, 
press holy feelings on the soul—feelings which 
prompt man to bow and humbly worship; for at 
such a season the world is shut out, and man, cut 
off from the throng of his followers, stands alone 
with God. How important, then, that sin should be 
confessed, pardon sought, and conscience cleansed 
ere sleep be invited! 

Night is the time for music’s soft strain. 





Its | 


notes breaking upon the stillness which reigns | 


around seem like the voices of far-off angels, and 


every pulsation of the heart is in unison with their . 


song. The mind, too, then, is better suited to the 
reception of holy impressions; and oft, at such 
seasons, we seem borne away from earth, and to 


stand, with the heavenly harpers, near the eternal | 


throne. 

Let us, then, ever improve its pensive gloom and 
its solemn silence—let music swell, let prayer arise, 
let thought be free to range through the vast empire 
assigned by the Creator, and we shall have abund- 
ant reason to thank God for the night. 





SPEAK THE TRUTH. 
Isaac T. Hopper, whose life has just been writ- 


ten by Mrs. Child, when quite a small boy was | 


sent some distance on an errand, and arrived just 
as the family were about to sit down to supper. 
There were several pies on the table, and they in- 
vited him to partake. The long walk had whetted 
his appetite, and the pies looked exceedingly tempt- 
ing; but the shyness of childhood led him to say, 
“No, I thank you.” When he had delivered his 
message, he lingered and lingered, hoping they 
would ask him again. But the family were Qua- 
kers, and they understood yea to mean yea, and nay 
to mean nay. They would have considered it a 
mere worldly compliment to repeat the invitation; 
so they were silent. Isaac started for home, much 
repenting of his bashfulness, and went nearly half 
of the way revolving the subject in his mind. He 
then walked back to the house, marched boldly 
into the supper-room, and said, ‘I told a lie when 
I was here. I did want a piece of pie; but I 
thought to be sure you would ask me again.” This 
explicit avowal made them all smile, and he was 
served with as much pie as he wished to eat. 






































LISTEN.—EVENING MUSINGS. 
LISTEN. So listen, that the monotone of self 
- Shall die away, and, with Creation’s chant 
BY MRS. LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. Of many parts, thine own sweet praise accord, 
- Until theu join the harps around the throne. 
| Wut learn to listen? Hartford, Conn. 
Not to tramp and shriek 
' Of the great iron horse that roams the earth, = 5 
| Nor to the jingle of the envied geld 
That rules it; these thou need’st must hear, perforce; 
But rather bow thine ear to cadences si ase ee 
Of hermit places and of musing hearts. ai aialia a caliaes 5 
Nature is full of speech to those who lean _ | 
Upon her breast, with leisure in their soul. Tux gorgeous sunlight’s fading 
The nested birdling and the blossom speak From out the western sky, 
Words understood by all; but unto him And the sweetly scented zephyr 
_ Who puts the clamor of the world aside, Is passing gently by. 
Weeds and the rudest rock give utterance All things are robed in beauty, 
To melody and truth. Yea, the wide earth Around, beneath, above; 
Unvails itself to his inquiring glance, And nature seems rejoicing 
And to its lowliest agents lends a voice In a Creator’s love. 
Of wisdom. Even the feeblest wave that breaks, I’m sitting by my window, 
Casting the frailest shell upon the shore, Alone at even-tide, 
Leaves pearls for him. He marks the spoon-like Gazing upon the landscape 
leaf, — Spread out before me wide: 
Thrusting itself from out the tropic plant, The trees with autumn’s foliage; 
Catch a bright rain-drop to make glad its root, The water’s crystal sheen; 4 
While its slight fibers thrill with filial joy The last pale summer flowerets, ) 
To hear its drooping mother’s thanks. The flower With leaves of soft dark green; 
That breasts the Alpine cliff, sharing its bed And far, far up above them, 
With cold and tyrannous ices, tells his soul The azure-tinted sky, 
Of the kind angel that protected it. That lifts the thoughts so gently 
Lo! occult Science, with her midnight lamp To better things on high. 
Doth claim the silence of a listening mind; The friends that loved us fondly, 
Refusing to be woo’d by those who weave But passed long since away, 
Love-songs for Fancy, and shun solitude. Have found a happy dwelling 
Doubtings and guessings will not do for her, In realms of endless day. 
My gay young student. She demandeth facts There, with the pure and holy, 
Well follow’d out, and toils that bring the mind With spirits glorified, 
Sinew and muscle. From the mount she comes, They swell the song of rapture | 
Like Moses with a brightness on his brow, To Christ the Crucified. 
And in his hand the tablets of the skies There, too, with them, hereafter 
Graven in stone, which, mov’d with wrath, he brake, We shall, if faithful, reign, ; 
To find a dancing people wild with joy Where no future grief or trial 
Around their molten calf, who should have knelt Can cause one moment’s pain. 
In awe-struck silence of humility The crimson clouds have faded 
To see the law, by God’s own finger trac’d. To a more sober hue; 
Wilt listen—not to Nature’s lore alone And stars are peeping brightly 
Or to majestic Science, but the voice— From out the ether blue; 
The “ still, small voice’’ within? And twilight’s dusky mantle 
Hark! to its sigh Is thrown around the earth; 
From the heart’s depths, bidding thee hold thy And silence is fast stealing 
peace, O’er sounds of noisy mirth 
And, with a meek and noiseless footstep, glide As I watch the gathering darkness, 
Down the sad pathways of humanity! With earnest heart I pray, 
Then shalt thou hear on every passing breeze My life may close as calmly 
The moan of souls that have no comforter; As closeth now this day, 
And low-breath’d joys, as from a grass-bird’s nest; And, passing through the shadows 
And grieving strains of sublunary hope, Of death’s cold, starless night, 
Till feeling in thyself the quickening tides May rise with joy triumphant 
Of sympathy for all whom God hath made, In eternity’s blest light! 
Thou lov’st his hand who rules their harmonies. Baltimore, Md. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE RHINE. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 
Tue Switzer’s home is the cradle-land of the 
“Father of German Rivers.” Navigable streams 
usually spring from peaks whose summits reach 


| far up into the heavens, and hence the idea of 
| German mythology that the Rhine and all large 


streams are a direct gift of God. Their mother 
Edda says that holy waters run from mountain 
peaks. Even in mythology all that is dearest to 
man has its origin in supreme Power. The sources 
of the Rhine are by_no means so far removed from 
the busy world, but, nevertheless, they seem almost 
as unknown as those of the Nile. 

Hundreds of travelers yearly visit the little 


| streams that form the Rhine, but their observations 


are seldom, if ever, given to the world; the Rhine 


is hardly known till it has attained to manhood, 


and even then tourists generally confine their visits 
to about a hundred miles of its course, which, ac- 
cording to them, contains all its beauties. 

Nature seems, at times, to delight in vailing her 
most interesting operations from the gaze of man. 
We climb over the icy glaciers without fearing the 
yawning chasms that open between them; but far 
below, in ice-bound halls, streams are being nur- 
tured into life, and over them are arches which 
we tread with impunity—alike unconscious of the 
busy workshops beneath us and the dangers which 
they threaten, if the frozen vault that bears us 
should prove treacherous. And thus have we wan- 
dered over the cradle of the Rhine, and even heard 
the trickling of the waters as they murmured in 
seeking their icy beds. 

It is not, however, always the highest mountains 
that give birth to the largest rivers. Mont Blanc, 


the highest of Europe, sends no giant stream into 


| ains. 


the world; while that mighty current, the Danube, 
can scarcely boast of more than a plebeian origin— 
it springs from comparatively unimportant mount- 
Thus it is in Switzerland—only the trib- 
utaries of the Rhine spring from the greatest ele- 
vations, while the lowest chain, reaching from the 
Pass of St. Gothard over the Splugen, sends large 
rivers in every direction. The highest and the 


lowest mountain chains seem alike uncalculated to 


give rise to large bodies of water. Mountains of 
medium hight, whose snow melts in the milder 
seasons, are those which are the richest in running 
waters; they can abundantly support, for the great- 
est part of the year, the rivers that are fed by them, 
while peaks covered with eternal snow scarcely 
yield to the warmest suns. 

The middle Alpine chain, known to us as the 
St. Gothard, sends forth the Rhine, besides being 
the parent of two other streams of no mean preten- 
sions. It is interesting to trace the feeling of pious 
reverence that seems to inspire all mountaineers: 
the St. Gothard means ‘“God’s mountain;” the 
etymology of the first word being evident, and the 





latter—hard—being old German for mountain. It 
is uncertain whether this name was bestowed in 
honor of the highest God, or of a saint who built 
a chapel near the source of the Rhine. Be this as 
it may, it at least shows the awe that fills the 
breasts of those who frequent its hights. 

To one standing on the summit of the St. Got- 
hard, and looking at the many peaks that surround 
it, it seems as if those peaks inclined in respect 
toward it, as the sheaf of Joseph received the obei- 
sance of those of his brothers. And this mountain 
well deserves this mark of unusual respect, for it 
is the dividing line between the waters that flow 
to the North Sea on the one hand, and the Med- 
iterranean on the other; to the former it sends the 
Rhine, to the latter the Rhone. 

But its summit not only separates the waters; it 
is also the dividing line of nations. On leaving 
the valley of the Rhone to explore its hights, we 
leave German Switzerland, hearing now and then, 
as we pass a Swiss Chalet, the last relics of the 
gutturals that have so long filled our ears. At the 
hospice on the summit we hear a strange mixture 
of corrupt German and worse Italian—each in a 
transition state. Commencing the descent into the 
plains of Italy, la lingua Italiana becomes more and 
more distinct, and the fogs and mists of the valley 
of the Rhone are exchanged for sunny smiles and 
clear skies. 

The neighborhood of the St. Gothard is, indeed, 
a rare field for the philologist. From certain points 
one may look down into three or four valleys, each 
one of which boasts a different tongue. In one 
German is the language; in another, but a few 
miles distant, a dialect called the Carwelsh is 
spoken; in another the Romanic tongue prevails— 
this is a corruption of the Latin as old as the 
Italian itself. It is supposed by many that these 
dialects had their origin with the fugitives from 
Tuscany, who fled to these mountain solitudes to 
escape from Brennus at the time of his invasion. 
Be this as it may, it is certainly curious to be able 
to look, at one glance, on villages so near each 
other, and yet with different tongues. And what 
is quite as singular, is the obstinacy with which 
they cling to their jargon, notwithstanding this 
progressive age. 

In the days of fable, when even rivers sat down 
to a friendly chat, ‘‘Old Father Rhine” must have 
been a rare linguist, a veritable Mithradates of 
streams; for at his cradle they speak corrupt Italian; 
in the canton of the Grisons he is saluted with a 
host of Rhetian dialects; and thus he skips and 
jumps from one teacher to another, till, finally, at 
the Lake of Constance, he hears the solid German 
tones which are to be the language of his manhood; 
then, passing along the borders of France, he ac- 
quires the diplomatic tongue of “Za Grande Na- 
tion;” and the closing scenes of his philological 
researches are devoted to the Holland Dutch and 
progenitors of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

The three torrents, which are, as it were, the 
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roots of the Rhine, bear the expressive cognomens 
of Front Rhine, Middle Rhine, and Rear Rhine: 
each one of these has its own sources. These three 
root-streams spring from three Alpiue valleys. The 
main branch is the Rear Rhine; and it conceals its 
exhaustless fountains under the immense mantle of 
the glacier of the Rhine Forest. Twelve torrents 
break through the icy mass of this enormous gla- 
cier, which is about twenty-five miles in length. 
Some of the rocky peaks which inclose this Rhine 
Forest glacier on all sides rise more than ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. The Tambo 
Peak can be seen from the Cathedral of Milan. 
Those who dare to ascend it enjoy an endless pros- 
pect of indescribable grandeur. From the eternal 
fir-trees that fringe their sides fall ceaseless ava- 
lanches on the glaciers below, of which at least 
forty surround the Rhine Forest Peak in their icy 
embrace. 

Few persons have a jus. conception either of 
avalanches or glaciers before paying a visit to 
Switzerland. Glaciers are frequently supposed to 
be ice mountains, down whose sides the avalanches 
roll. But a glacier, far from being an ice mount- 
ain, is an ice valley, lying in a chasm between 
mountains covered with snows. Avalanches do 
not come from glaciers; on the contrary, it is on 
the glaciers that avalanches are usually precip- 
itated from the neighboring peaks. It is un- 
fortunately too often the case that they wander 
unaccustomed paths, and produce those terrible 
devastations whick are the terror of Alpine in- 
habitants, and which often overwhelm both men 
and whole villages. 

Quite as erroneous is the supposition that, in 
falling, the avalanches turn on their axis or roll 
like balls. Their progress resembles sliding much 
more than rolling. We see the same phenomenon 
every winter in the falling of snow from steep 
roofs: that which slides from the summit shoves 
off the mass collected above the eaves, and the 
whole is precipitated with a dead, heavy fall. The 
appearance is precisely the same as the masses of 
snow are precipitated from the steep declivities of 
high mountains; the operation is simply a greater 
and more fearful one. A deep, dull report, similar 
to smothered thunder, announces the fall of the 
avalanche, and the compression of the atmosphere 
is so violent that it alone is sufficient to crush 
cabins and trees and suffocate man and beast. 
But still more terrible are its direct consequences. 
Villages and forest are torn from their resting- 
places and buried up, streams are stopped in their 
course, and legend says that even mountains have 
been removed by them. At times their fall or 
slide is very gradual. A village on the borders 
of the Front Rhine was once so cozily covered up 
during the night, that it is said the inhabitants 
remained in bed till late in the morning, wonder- 
ing if the day was ever going to break. The affair 
was, of course, not very serious, and they were all 
dug out alive. Had the avalanche taken a roll 
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instead of a slide, they would have doubtless fared 
much worse. 

Glaciers are ice streams, then, that sink down in 
chasms between high peaks. To the eye they 
bear the appearance of frozen rivers, having a 
steep descent interrupted by rapids. They begin 
just at the line where the snow ceases, and grad- 
ually descend into the valleys to the very meadows 
and cottages. We have gathered wild flowers 
within a foot of the ice of a glacier, and watered 
by its cool drops as they trickled from its melting 
edges. Few natural curiosities are better calcu- 
lated to induce reflection than these glaciers. What 
has frozen this immense river? It must have been 
in a liquid state, or how could it have assumed 
this form? 

Thus is shaped the key generally used to unlock 
this mystery: In the valley between high, rocky 
peaks is collected the snow that falls from them. 
This mass of snow, in sliding down the valley, 
changes into ice, and partly into water; it melts 
in the day and freezes during the night; part of 
that which melts finds its way through crevices 
and chasms in the ice rivers, and trickles down, 
unseen and unheard, into the frozen vaults below. 
These vaults assume the form of crystal and em- 
erald grottoes, inhabited by none but the river-god, 
who here collects the cool rivulets, and sends them, 
in a pure stream, out of his urn at the base of the 
glacier, to feed the flowering meadows, and, by 
enticing the streams from other ice-urns to itself, 
forms a noble river, which, perchance, we may call 
the Rhine when it grows older. 

These glaciers are exhaustless sources, and, in 
fact, the origin of rivers. We call them ice streams, 
for they are, in reality, streams—they flow—they 
are ever on the move. The upper mass, which is 
receiving continual additions, presses on the lower, 
till the latter, melted by its approach to the earth, 
and weakened by the action of water, gives way, 
when the whole glacier moves by the force of its 
own weight; in so doing it ‘moans and roars like 
a sea that would fain bury a sea.” A series of 
years may, however, pass away before the masses 
of ice which now form the Rhine Forest glacier 
will have melted and flowed down the Rhine, and 
other avalanches will have created a new glacier, 
very different in appearance, perhaps. from the 
present one. 

The Canton of the Grisons is the infantile couch 
of the youthful branches of the Rhine. It is the 
most isolated and retired canton of the confedera- 
tion, which is one reason why its peculiar dialects 
remain unchanged by the modeling hand of the 
present progressive times. The Grisons have had 
their Tell, but their names have never been written 
on the scroll of fame; they did not strive for glory, 
but for their people; and the latter now enjoy a 
full measure of freedom handed down by their 
forefathers. But story shows more gratitude than 
history; it at least sings of names unknown to the 
latter, and, in case of need, one takes the place of 
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the other. But ‘much of Swiss history i is but story. 
Tell, his son, the apple, the shot, ay, even Gessler, 
are declared by some to be the fabric of a fiction. 
Long before the foundation of the Swiss confedera- 
tion German minstrels sang of the “ apple-shot”’ in 
heroic lays. 

The spirit of freedom hovers over the whole 
length of the Rhine; from its sources to its mouth 
it has always breathed an air hostile to the scepters 
of despots. Along the borders of the tender streams 
that form and shape its rising greatness was first 
waved the banner of liberty, and hence it continued 
to wave, increasing its folds, till the Rhine became 
the ‘‘ Free Rhine.” 

On the borders of the Rear Rhine, at a romantic 
spot where the current rushes in waterfalls out of 
the Rhine Forest valley, lies, on a high rock, the 
strong castle of Bear’s-burg; on the other side, but 
farther below, lay the castle of Fardun. Their 
owner—Count Henry, of Werdenberg—placed them 
both in the hands of keepers who scorned and 
jeered their people, and persecuted them with un- 
heard-of cruelty. The one on the Bear’s-burg 
forced the peasants to eat with the cattle out of 
the hog-trough; and he of Fardun would drive 





| his cattle in the peasant’s field that they might 


eat and destroy their crops. The people bore it 
patiently, till at last one Caldar killed a horse 
driven into his grain by the keeper of Fardun. 
He was condemned to chains, but his family ran- 
somed him with heavy sums, for he was of a noble 


| house and wealthy; but the oppressor spared not 


even the nobles. As Caldar and those who had 
ransomed him were sitting at table, the keeper of 
Fardun stepped into the room. Instead of greet- 
ing those around the board, he spit into the soup 
just waiting for the guests. Caldar, overcome by 
furious anger, seized the tyrant by the neck, plunged 
his head into the bowl, and forced him to eat to 
the bottom. The people, enraged, stormed both 


| castles, forced their keepers to fly, and laid the 


| foundation of the freedom of the country. 





In the high green valley of the Engadin, fron 
whose glacier caverns springs many a limpid stream, 
was the old castle of Gardovall, the terror of all 
the country around. The cruel keeper of Gardo- 
vall saw one day the beauty of a maid in the vil- 
lage below his stronghold. He sent his vassals 
over to bring hertohim. The maiden’s father be- 
came alarmed, and his daughter almost swooned 
with fear. But the father summoned up courage, 
and spoke: “ Tell your lord I will bring the child 
myself to-morrow to his castle.” When they had 
gone, the father hastened to his friends and neigh- 
bors, related what had happened, and exclaimed, 
«Are we men nothing but the cattle of this lord?” 
Anger boiled in every breast; and in the night 
they pledged themselves to each other, to put an 
end to the sufferings of the valley or perish in the 
attempt. 

At early dawn the father led his beauteous daugh- 
ter, decked as a bride, to Gardovall. A band of 








the conspirators followed as in a bridal train; oth- 
ers had sought ambush around the castle; and all 
were armed. 

The keeper scarcely saw the maid approaching 
when he sprang joyfully from the staircase of the 
castle, to embrace her in presence of her father. 
The latter brandished his sword, and buried it 
into the heart of the monster. Father and friends 
rushed within the walls, struck down the vassals, 
and gave the signal for liberty from the windows; 
those that lay in reserve followed, and Gardovall 
rose in lurid flames. 

VIA MALA, 

as its name implies, is an evil road, indeed; so ter- 
rific that many refuse to pass it till they are con- 
vinced that man has securely overcome its terrors. 
A fearfully high mountain suddenly advances and 
bars up the passage of the Rhine and of the trav- 
eler. The former finds an outlet through a mount- 
ain chasm, called ‘“‘ The Lost Hole,” an immense 
cleft in the rocky mass, probably produced by an 
earthquake. But the tourist, if he would advance, 
must cross the famed Via Mala. Since the recon- 
struction of the road it is not dangerous, but few 
pass it without a shudder. 

For a distance of more than two miles it was 
necessary to blast away the rocks on the edge of 
the precipices of the Lost Hole, in order to form 
a passage and obtain a road. Three times this 
changes from the right to the left side of the 
abyss, which is crossed by bridges; of these the 
middle one is four hundred feet above the river, 
which flows so far below in this deep gulf as to 
be searcely visible, and, though it roars and rages 
at being thus confined, its anger is scarcely audible. 
Above the bridge the rocks tower up almost heaven- 
high, and the eye wanders first above and then 
below, at a loss where to find a resting-place, while 
the hand instinctively grasps after a support. 

With this mighty nature man has not hesitated 
to measure his forces. He has conquered what 
seemed invincible, and, by his mechanical skill, 
crosses and recrosses the Lost Hole at pleasure, 
and permits Via Mala to awe but not to baffle him. 

THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG, 

The home of Schiller’s Knight of Toggenburg, 
immortalized in the ballad bearing this title, is not 
very far distant from the Via Mala, and we will 
pass other points unnoticed to arrive at this. 

The castle of Rolandseck, on the Lower Rhine, 
is generally considered the scene of the “ Ritter 
Toggenburg.” But authority seems to have settled 
the fact, that the Ritter’s beloved lived in a cloister 
near Toggenburg, in the vicinity of which he built 
himself acabin. The whole range of German lit- 
erature presents nothing in this line more attractive 
than Schiller’s ballad, and it alone would have 
given him undying fame. 

A story runs through the mouths of the Toggen- 
burgers even now which seems to have laid the 
foundation of the ballad. It is that of the Holy 
Itha, whose legend is known far and wide in 
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Catholic countries. It is found in Italy in the 
Santa Genovesa, and even in the modern story of 
La Gazza Ladra. 

A raven carried away from the Countess Ida, of 
Toggenburg, her bridal ring through an open win- 
dow. A menial of Count Henry, her betrothed, 
found it and preserved it; the Count recognized it 
on his finger. Mad with rage, he hurries to the 
unhappy Ida, and precipitates her into the deep 
moat of the high castle of Toggenburg. His serv- 
| ant he orders to be bound to the tail of a wild 
| horse, and the latter drags him furiously over 
| jagged rocks. But the Countess, in her fall, caught 
| a bush, and was thus preserved. In the night she 
| liberated herself, and escaped into the forest, where 
she lived on roots and water, firm in the belief 
that her innocence would be vindicated. 

After the discovery of her innocence a hunter 
| by chance found her in the forest. But although 
Count Henry besought again and again, she refused 
to receive him, and retired, meek and holy, to the 
neighboring cleister. 

This plot has sufficient resemblance to that of 
the ballad of Schiller to justify us in believing, 
that he here found the materials for his matchless 
work. 

Such, then, are the stories that cluster around 
the sources of the Rhine; and mature age even 
increases the garrulous propensities of hill and 
dale, castle and ruin. 

The united streams of the Upper or Swiss Rhine 


| finally reach the Lake of Constance, and at times 
| rush into it with such force that the current of the 
river is seen for miles in the Lake, and is recog- 
| nized partly by its motion and partly by the lighter 


color of its water. The young Rhine ceases for 
awhile to be the Rhine; and we will here leave it 
to revel in the deep blue waters of the Lake of 
Constance. 





SELF-PUFFING VINDICATED. 

Wx have far greater respect for the man who puffs 
himself than for the man who puffs his neighbor. 
In the former case there is something of a sublime 
self-reliance—a noble trusting to unsupported valor. 
To enter the ring alone, without backers, is at least 
a proof of courage; and as to self-vaunting, have 
we not the authority of all the Homeric heroes? 
In the Iliad, no man butters another—each anoints 
himself, and that most liberally. Why, in the 
name of all that is candid, should a great man 
affect depreciation? Look to Moses and Hyams. 
They don’t own themselves inferior to any in the 
trade; on the contrary, they take up the Jews- 
harp, and twang it in their own laudation. What 
would be the effect if Nibbs, in the coffee line, 
announced himself in his advertisements as infé- 
rior to Husks, who deals in the same department? 
Why, he might shut up shop next term, for he 
would be playing into the hands of his rival. 





Nibbs does nothing of the kind. He avers that 
his is the sole establishment in London where gen- 
uine coffee can be obtained; and, as confidence be- 
gets believers, he is a thriving man. Husks, if he 
pleases, may insinuate that Nibbs lies; indeed, if 
he does not, he will hardly secure an adequate 
share of the public patronage. Sometimes a brace 
of obscurities attempt to rise to reputation by 
puffing each other. Nothing more contemptible 
can be imagined than two blockheads engaged in 
mutual slaver. Blaw-weary writes an essay, in 
his usual unintelligible style, upon the genius and 
characteristics of Popjoy. Popjoy reciprocates, in 
the next number of the same periodical, upon the 
tendency of the writings of Blaw-weary. The 
unhappy confederates conceive that they are cov- 
ering one another with glory—they are not aware 
that whatever comes from their hands: is foul, and 
must necessarily defile. Not originally oversweet, 
they become still more redolent of the jakes. Yet 
this is no unusual phenomenon in literature; and 
it is the more remarkable, because, in nine cases 
out of ten, the allies entertain at heart an intense 
hatred and contempt for each other. Mutual in- 
terest is all that binds them together; and they 
would, if they dared, discharge, with the utmost 
zest, a broadside into the ribs of the friend whom 
they have puffed so highly. Real literary talent 
stands alone, and is altogether independent of co- 
teries. Whenever we see a man looking about for 
props and extraneous support, we entertain a sus- 
picion that his foundation is really unsound. He 
would not do so if he had a well-grounded faith 
in his own powers; for it is the destiny as well as 
the prerogative of genius to work alone, and to 
struggle upward without invoking assistance. We 
never knew any good result from these reciprocal 
puffings. They remind us of the two tourists, 
who, in ascending Ben-Nevis, had recourse to one 
another’s flasks for a little stimulant energy, but 
who broke down half-way, each attributing his 
failure to the exorbitant swallow of his comrade. 
The fact was, that they had shared quite fairly, 
but that either should have kept his own supply 
to himself. There is aiways danger in such co- 
partnery. Laban tried to cheat Jacob, and Jacob 
cheated Laban. Jaffier sold Pierre; and Tresham 
divulged the Gunpowder-Plot. On the whole, then, 
we maintain the doctrine that it is better, wiser, 
and more satisfactory for a man to puff himself 
than to assign that task even to his most intimate | 
friend. He can not reasonably quarrel with his 
own self-laudation; let the most sympathetic of his 
admirers write for him, and the odds are that he 
will consider the praise to be miserably stinted.— 
Minor Morals. 


Luruer was accustomed to say that three things 
were requisite to make a divine; namely, prayer, 
meditation, and temptation. 
































| for the common ear. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS. 
BY J. BH. BAKER 

Wiitram Corus, the author of the “ Oriental 
Eclogues” and of a collection of Odes, was the 
son of a hatter. Unfortunate in his life and mis- 
erable in his death, his existence was a lingering 
sorrow. Once only a golden gleam of sunlight 
fell upon his path. It was a bequest of two thou- 
sand pounds; but with it came madness and con- 
finement in a mad-house. Johnson—that mediator 
between unfortunate literary men and their merci- 
less creditors—found him once, as he had found 
poor Goldsmith, immured by a prowling bailiff. 
Recourse was had to the booksellers—those usurers 
to the less lucky, and servants to the more pros- 
perous men of letters. Upon the promise of a 
| translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, with a comment- 
ary, the necessary money was obtained for his re- 
lease, and he, with peculiar good fortune, escaped 
into the country. 

There is not a scene in his mournful life on 
which the friendly pen may linger with delight. 
His pgems, which have since risen by the force of 
their own merit, were at first received but coldly. 
While a demy of Magdalen College he published 
his “ Eclogues,” which were utterly neglected by 
the university and the public. The bookseller who 
published his Odes sustained a heavy loss; and 


Collins, after the advent of his fortune, bought up 
the remaining copies in despair, and committed 


them to the flames. With a fond ambition, he 
realized not a single hope; always planning, he 
| accomplished nothing; always promising, he never 
fulfilled. 

That he possessed a rare spirit we know. His 
| mind reveled in those fine fancies and fairy-like 
| creations which are not of the earth. “He de- 
| lighted to rove through the meanders of enchant- 


ment, to gaze on the magnificence of palaces, and | 


repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens.” His 


| mental aptitudes naturally led him to oriental fic- | 


tion and allegorical imagery. The scene of these 
| poems lying so remote and sequestered from the 
| common ways of men no doubt contributed to im- 
pede their popularity. The strain was too delicate 
The crowd is clamorous for 
something that will produce strong sensations and 
| deep emotions. Had he embellished his Eclogues 
with the gorgeous magnificence of “Lalla Rookh,” 
| and introduced them to the public as an Eastern 
| princess, laden with all the wealth of Oriental 
lands, the crowd might have become intoxicated 
with their queenly paraphernalia, as with the 
“Vailed Prophet of Khorassan” or the “ Paradise 
and the Peri.” But they are more humble and 
unostentatious. The native simplicity of Collins's 
mind did not essay to court such trappings. But 
they charm us by their simple and naitveté power 








of description, by the beauty of their dialogues 
and sentiments, and by the plaintive melody of 
their versification. The scenes they describe, as a 
picture mellowed by time, are easy ard inviting to 
the eye. 

His fame, however, is chiefly based upon his 
“Odes;” among which we may mention the ones 
to “Pity,” “Liberty,” and that immortal poem 
of the “Passions,” which is so justly celebrated. 
These are acknowledged to be the best of their 
kind in the language. They may lack the fire of 
Gray, yet they have a deeper and more tender 
pathos, a finer under-current of feeling, and a more 
felicitous rhythm than those of the author of the 
Elegy. They charm us not so much by what they 
express as by what they suggest; they compel us 
to happy meditations: 

“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there!” 

His longest and last ode—that upon the “ Super- 
stitions of the Highlands of Scotland”—despite 
its remoteness from every interest of ours, and 
some affectation for the antique, contains much 
that is beautiful. Yet time has never sanctified 
the judgment of the learned Dr. Warton, who pro- 
nounced it superior to his other works. 

It is well, perhaps, that we know no more of the 
life of Collins than wedo. That he was the victim 
of temptation, that the fine promise of his youth 
was obscured by gloom and sadness, it is melan- 
choly toremember. But the productions his genius 
has bequeathed to the world are bright evidences 
of the purity of his mind; they possess the beauty 
of virtue, and are as the effluence of a pure and 
contrite spirit. We think it a fine commentary of 
the firmness of his principles, that whatever his 
aberrations may have been, they never were evinced 
in his writings. There is no evidence of malignity 
to be found inasingle line. Nay, he seemed al- 
ways to write with a proper motive and a worthy 
object. There is not an eclogue or ode that has 
not its point and moral. There is no waste of 
genius in beating the air, and building up fabrics 
as beautiful and useless as the ice-palaces of the 
Northern Queen. There is no vague, pointless, 
indeterminate vent of figure and trope, as in the 
recent poem of Alexander Smith. There is a noble 


} and generous aim—not for effect only, but for a 


high moral object. His ode to “Pity” shows the 
sweetness and sensitiveness of his bosom—that he 
was keenly alive to every pang of distress, His 
ode to “Mercy” is evidence that the promptings 
of his heart were to bury the spear and the sword 
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“in wreaths of flowers,” that they might be blood- 
less forever. 

Collins, like Gray, has not written much, but 
well. His ability to perform is clearly indicated 
by the little he has done; and had not his youthful 
ambition been curbed by neglect, it is reasonable 
to suppose he would have won for himself a still 
more enviable renown. His poems, like the essays 
of “Elia,” can never be appreciated by the mass, 
and, hence, will never be generally read. But in 
every generation of men they will obtain a select 
audience. Their very repulsion to the common 
interests of life will attract attention, and, like 
the flowers apart from the wayside, will draw the 
admiration by their singularity and beauty. It is 
with no ordinary interest that we read the poems 
of a man, who while living was unappreciated and 
unread, and, dying, has been resurrected to an im- 
mortality which he vainly sought while hope was 
in his bosom and the fever in his brain. This is 
their loftiest praise. On the great sea where thou- 
sands have perished they are among the rarinantes, 
calmly floating on to a peaceful immortality. The 
appreciation that rescued them from oblivion will 
never permit them to perish. 


“Virtue, though obscured on earth, no Jess 
Survives all mortal change in lasting loveliness.” 


Insanity—that disease that often throws its shade 
upon the fairest light of genius—came, like a frost, 
to sear him in the greenness of his years, and 
make his early autumn dismal as the shade of 
death. When released from confinement, he was 
seen, day and night, to wander through the dark 
aisles and cloisters of the Chichester Cathedral, 
and in fearful sobs pour out his melancholy soul 
to the mournful measure of the organ music. Be- 
fore his malady had fully developed itself, and 
after he had withdrawn from all study, he was in 
the habit of carrying with him a small book; and on 
one occasion was met by Johnson, who, out of cu- 
riosity, took it from his hand, to see what work a 
man of letters had chosen for his constant com- 
panion; he found it to be the New Testament. “TI 
have but one book,” says Collins, ‘but that is the 
best.” It is by no means a direct corollary from 
the above, but we can not help adding, that it were 
well if all poets would make a constant companion 
of the “best Book.”” Without it, the Paradise Lost 
could never have been written; with it, the vices 
of Byron might have been turned into royal virtues. 

He died at the early age of thirty-six. The place 
of his grave is unknown; yet he has reared his own 
monument and graven his own epitaph. 





Tue elder John Adams once, when looking at 
the bust of Washington in Fanueil Hall, said, 
“Washington was 2 great man: he knew how to 
hold his tongue; I never could.” This may bea 
lesson for some. ° 


ATHEN WOOD. 


A LEGEND OF 8ST, MINNIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EARTH'S ANGELS.” 


Weng you ever in Montpelier? 
Not that fine old town of France, 
But a fair Green Mountain village 
Young for legend or romance. 


Brave and hardy are the people 
Of our northern state frontier; 
So affirms a bold invader,* 
And the knowledge cost him dear. 


Firm in Doric strength and beauty 
Stands their Capitol; its dome 

Looking down upon a river 
Something like the stream of Rome. 


Winding through the verdant valley, 
Like a shaken silver chain, 

Flows the mountain-born Winooski 
To the beautiful Champlain. 


But we follow not his current, 
For the theme will bid us stay 
"Mong the hills that nurse his torrent, 
Near the Capitol, to-day. 


Just across the sparkling river, 
Where yon hill-road winds away, 

Lightly lifts the graceful elm-tree 
Many a slender waving spray. 


Where the tiny song-birds rally, 
Chirping from their leafy screen, 

And the mountain breezes dally, 
Coming down a bright ravine, 


There, above the village murmur, 
And the din of mill and forge, 
Stands an artist’s quiet dwelling, 
In the green and narrow gorge. 


On a sultry day of summer 
Sank beneath the wayside tree, 
One who sighed, in foreign accent, 
“Mary Mother, pity me!” 


’T was a sad and weary woman, 
With a child of tender years; 

On her feet the soil of travel, 
On her face the stain of tears. 


Surely she can toil no farther 
’Neath the bright, unpitying sky; 

But for that sweet, patient infant, 
It were well that she should die! 


Hers had been a happy bridal 
In a distant father-land; 

Hers a husband, brave and noble, 
Firm yet gentle, hopeful, bland. 


Tyranny proclaimed him rebel, 
For a patriot heart had he; 








* Sir John Burgoyne. 




















THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 


They, in want, had fled from peril— “Now my weary heart is lighted; 
He was buried in the sea. Mary Mother heard my plaint— 

In her land of cross and convent, If I found no priestly altar, 
Sweet Madonna, pale and fair, Surely I’ve not missed a saint.” 

Shrine of saint, and tomb of martyr, 
Wins the stricken soul to prayer. 





Now she scans that peaceful cottage— 
Gray its walls and sloping eaves— 
Lifting up its modest gables 
Carved in pendant oaken leaves, 


THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 


BY EZ. GEORGE ADAMS, A. M. 

Rustic porch with open portal, My heart was full, he edds, when my gray-haired host bade 
Arched windews, diamond pane— me “good-morning;” and, as I shut the gate, I gave a tear— 

Sane tt hee oe slight vensusblance *twas all I had to give-—Memor oF 8. Oscoop Wriaut. 


To some humble mural fane. 


“I gave a tear—’twas all I had:” 
O, say not small that gift of thine; 
Thou couldst not to its value add 
By gems from any earthly mine. 


Was it not a wayside chapel, 
Built in form of holy cross? 

Was it hermitage? or dwelling? 
Long she mused, and much at loss, 

Fresh from the fount of feeling came 
That crystal tear of gratitude, 

Sweet as, in panting summer’s flame, 
The stream embowered within a wood. 


Till an organ-tone came swelling 
On the silent summer air; 

Quick she mounts the rocky terrace; 
Lifts her child from stair to stair. 

Wood, of Athenwood, was absent; The good man shook the locks of snow 


That half concealed his forehead high, 
Hopeful hymns that cheer her husband— Bidding thee God-speed while the glow 
These should while the hour away. Of daybreak trembled in the sky. 
On she played and sang, unheeding The birds were twittering in the trees, 
Her who on the threshold stood, The dew was silvering yet the grass, 
Musing of an old cathedral And o’er the land the morning breeze 
Far beyond the ocean-flood. Tripped lightly as some mountain lass. 
Through the curtains came the sunlight Up the far mountains rolled the mist, 
With a crimson-tinted ray; And showed the winding vales below; 
So it fell from storied window And the cool streams, by willows kissed, 
Where in youth she kneeled to pray. Dimpled and blushed in morning’s glow. 
Near her stood a slender table, Once more transcendent Nature springs 
With a Parian vase upon’t, From the dark night with smiling face, 
Quaintly carved from antique sculpture— And Beauty showers from glittering wings 
Was it not a marble font? O’er all her loveliness and grace. 


Minnie had sat down to play 





On the walls hung glowing pictures— On Nature’s beauties round him spread 
« Autumn scenery,” richly wrought, Fell not that ancient Christian’s eyes; 

Graceful forms, and gentle features— They upward turned to heaven instead, 
Not the haloed head she sought. Communed with God in paradise. 


When the soaring anthem ended, No movements on his lips were seen; 
Timidly she moved to say, But from his inmost heart a prayer 
“Lady, please, is it a chapel? Gushed out, that God would ever screen 
I have need to rest and pray.” From sin that youthful traveler there. 
O, not utterly mistaken And when the tear rolled down the cheek 
Was that simple parent heart! Of the young traveler, it spoke 
Less than only Heaven’s own altar More plain than mortal tongue could speak 
Is the shrine of Love and Art. How deep the fountain whence it broke. 
Minnie placed a couch with pillows, And to that holy man God’s line, 
Offering rest and sweet relief; Richer than heaps of silver, came, 
Spoke as woman speaks to woman “What ye have done to least of mine, 
In her trial-hour of grief. To me ye’ve also done the same.” 
Bringing food, the cup of water, The youthful pilgrim went his way, 
Cov’ring for the sunburned child, And with him went the old man’s prayer, 
Laughed the winsome little creature— Keeping the darts of sin at bay 
Sweet the wayworn pilgrim smiled. Like angel hovering in the air. 
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LAWS. 


By ©. L. ROBINSON, 

Nations, like individuals, differ in their char- 
acter. In all that relates to their general disposi- 
tion, their morals, their intelligence, their tastes, 
and their habits, there is a distinction as marked 
and noticeable as in the constitution of the indi- 
viduals who compose the mass. 

That such diversity does exist among nations, 
and the peculiar characteristics of each, may be 
determined by the laws which they adopt as the 
rule of their action. 

This criterion will apply to all governments, 
despotic as well as free. The very fact that the 
majority submit to the oppressive rule of the mi- 
nority is proof conclusive of the general ignorance 
and meanness of the inhabitants. ‘The form of a 
government,” says Dr. Wayland, “ will always ad- 
just itself to the moral condition of the people.” 
“A virtuous people,” he adds, “will, by their 
own moral power, frown away oppression, and, 
under any form of government, become essentially 
free.’’ Accordingly, then, as they submit to op- 
pression, in that same proportion are they mor- 
ally degraded. 

Laws made by the nation must embody national 
sentiments, and, consequently, indicate, at once, 
the people’s knowledge of the nature of society 
and their notions of duty and justice. They are, 
indeed, the popular customs; if not when estab- 
lished, they eventually become so. Since they are 
the guide of the future conduct, they finally be- 
come essentially the history of the actions of the 
people. From a knowledge of the actions we may 
judge accurately of their character. ‘“ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

Sovereign states were regarded by the ancient 
Greeks as moral persons, having an understanding 
and a will, and subject to all the influences which 
affect individuals. Most of the subsequent writers 
on government have adopted the same view. In- 
deed, we may readily understand why they should 
be so considered, when we reflect that in social 
bodies no trait of character is found which is not 
peculiar to individuals. No new appearances are 
manifested by the composition of the different ele- 
ments—as is often the result among material sub- 
stances—but each retains its own identity. The 
grand aggregate of all the intellectual, moral, self- 
ish, and animal propensities preserve their indi- 
viduality; and as one or the other predominates, 
so is the character of the nation. The manifesta- 
tions and effects of these propensities are the same 
as with individuals. The esthetic disposition and 
its consequent effeminacy in the character of an- 
cient Greece, the avarice and the consequent deep 
degradation of ancient Rome and modern Spain, 
the intellectuality and its attendant power in Eng- 
land, the infidelity and its demoralizing effects 
in France, are strong proofs that the same causes 





produce like effects both upon nations and upon 
individuals. 

The mass, then, is subject to all the laws of im- 
provement or decline which control one of its con- 
stituent parts. 

As man’s principles are a true key to his char- 
acter, both moral and intellectual, so a nation’s 
laws—the great principles of its action—are a true 
index to national character. Finally, every means 
which obtains in determining individual character 
will hold equally in ascertaining that of the nation. 

But when we see a person who, in himself, seems | 
to be a perfect system, having full control over all 
his actions, and sufficient moral force to keep in | 
due check all the impulses of his nature, we con- 
clude that he possesses, not only a good knowledge | 
of himself, but that he has, in his constitution, a 
fixed moral principle, which elevates him above 
the common level of life, and makes him a man, as 
a man should be—which acts as a law within him, | 
superseding the necessity of all outward restraint. | 
But, on the other hand, if his deportment be irreg- | 
ular, passionate, or evil, the inference is, that there 
is in him a want of principle and moral energy. 
Thus with nations: learn from their laws the 
amount and kind of restraint required to regulate 
the conduct of the people, and you will learn to 
what degree of enlightenment they have attained, 
the strength of their principle, the depth of their 
virtue. Is fear or the other base principles of 
humanity appealed to in their enactments? then 
infer that the higher sentiments of their nature 
have not yet been sufficiently aroused to form a 
foundation for law or a safeguard for the rights of 
the people. Wherever the arts and sciences have 
been cultivated, and the pure light of revelation 
has been shed abroad, there the people are left 
entirely free. Indeed, history teaches us, that in 
proportion as nations have progressed, they have 
demanded laws less severe and threatening; and 
that as intelligence and morality are diffused op- 
pression and despotism do recede, legal codes grad- 
ually assume a more elevated character, penal en- 
actments become obsolete and die away. Like the 
thrifty pine, whose life, as the trunk reaches up- 
ward, leaves the iower branches to wither and fall, 
while it shoots out higher limbs to beautify the 
stately crest, rising proudly over the surrounding 
forest; so the criminal codes are left to perish 
from the statutes, while the wisdom of the nation 
is employed in higher and nobler legislation. 

Thus has law ever kept pace with, and been a 
true criterion of national progress; and thus will 
it ever continue, till the dawning of that long- 
predicted “harvest of the world,” where the pas- 
sions of men shall, by moral and religious culture, 
give place to higher and holier affections, and their 
laws become the expressions of deeply rooted prin- 
ciples of justice and truth—where, indeed, “‘ human 
law” shall become synonymous with the “divine,” 
and nations, giving a corresponding perfection, 
shall learn war and wrong no more. 
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THE TRUE WOMAN. 


THE LATE MRS. MARY BRISON, WIFE OF THE LATE 
REV. SAMUEL BRISON, OF THE BALTIMORE 
CONFERENCE. 


BY REV. J. T. Peckn, Pr. D 

Tne true woman is not a mere abstraction. She 
has lived, and may live again. Indeed, I have 
written with more than one model before my eyes, 
as I have attempted to sketch, to the life, a form 
of moral excellence for the admiration and imita- 
tion of my readers. Not a faultless model. No 
such can be found since the fall. But I have seen 
the only true antagonisms to human infirmities in 
full, vigorous, and efficient exercise. I may, per- 
haps, by an example enforce more successfully the 
teachings of philosophy, and hold out stronger 
attractions to those who aspire to excellence in 
female character and life. 

Since the last session of our conference one of 
the most prominent and worthy families in the 
itinerant connection has become extinct. For thirty- 


| two years a man of large, stalwart form and com- 


manding mien has moved about among us, receiv- 
ing the respect and consideration due to a man of 
mark. Benign, confiding, and thoroughly honest, 
he has been loved as extensively as known. Brave 
and outspoken, original, talented, and faithful, he 
has been honored by the confidence of the Church, 
and intrusted with responsibilities above the ma- 
jority of his brethren. Eight years stationed in 
the city of Baltimore, two years in Frederic City, 
two years in Carlisle, two years in Washington, 
D. C., two years in Georgetown, seven years a pre- 
siding elder, and twice elected to General confer- 
ence, he must have been no ordinary man. But, be- 
sides the force of his own strong mind and generous 
heart, his plain and fearless preaching and fervent 


| prayers, it was well understood, and frequently 


remarked, that there was an additional reason for 
his warm reception, his decided popularity, and 
his marked usefulness Mrs. Brison was with 
him—a circumstance which no station failed to 
notice among the reasons for congratulation when 
appointed to a place where they were known. 
prevalent and evident was this feeling, that this 
noble man, great in his humility and full of good- 
humor, used frequently to remark, with no little 
injustice to himself, that ‘‘it was pretty much on 


Mary’s account that he received such good ap- | 


pointments.” 

It was the privilege of the writer to enjoy the 
intimate acquaintance and be honored with the 
confidence of these two estimable persons. On the 


2d day of January last, in common with the thou- | 
| the first Presbyterian clergyman, who was pastor 


sands of our Israel, his heart was smitten with 


sadness by the death of the beloved and excellent | 
We were with her in the final strug- | 
gle, and saw the triumph of grace amid the agonies | 


sister Brison. 


of dissolving nature. Two days after we saw the 


Church in mourning. An affectionate people, with | 


Vou. XTIV.—6 





So 


Judge Shippen. 
| pair must have been worthy of note. 
| was in the forest, amid merciless savages. 


some nine or ten ministers of the Gospel, were 
assembled to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
remains, and call up, in solemn remembrance, the 
virtues of the sainted dead. There sat the be- 
reaved pastor, in all the anguish of suppressed 
but struggling grief, and with all the dignity of a 
great intellect, sustained by the presence and power 
of God. 

On the 30th day of October following we were in 
that large church again. A vast crowd of citizens 
from Georgetown and Washington had assembled, 
and the solemnity of death was upon every counte- 
nance. Amid the insignia of mourning, in the 
presence of a bereaved and heart-stricken people, 
the preacher stood up to pronounce the funeral ser- 
mon of the Rev. Samuet Brison! He had fallen! 
In the fullness of his strength, in the midst of his 
useful labors, suddenly, but bravely fallen! His 
noble, generous heart had ceased to beat! His dig- 
nified, commanding form was already in the dust, 
and his soul—his honest, masterly, sanctified soul— 
was in heaven! Ina few days more the family was 
scattered, and the parsonage was desolate! 

In this nation of wild democracy there is very 
little consideration for ancestry. It is even deemed 
a virtue to despise “family,” and thought to be evi- 
dence of a prurient leaning toward a pseudo-aris- 
tocracy to mention our sires farther back than the 
last preceding generation. But we believe thor- 
oughly in “family” and the descent of ancestral 
qualities. There is something grave in the import 
of antiquity; and the perpetuity of a house, with- 
out the aid of primogeniture, for successive genera- 
tions, is no mean evidence of substantial combina- 
tions, capable of strength and power. 

It is said that “talent is from the mother;” and 
upon reliable data we are able to trace the maternal 
ancestry of Mrs. Brison from the early days of 
American history. Among the men who assisted 
in laying out the city of Philadelphia was one 
Joun Hargis. He was a man of mark in those 
primitive times. Bold and adventurous, he re- 
moved to what was then the western frontier, the 
site of Harrisburg, the present large and thriving 
capital of the vast state of Pennsylvania. He mar- 
tied Esther Say, of Philadelphia, a lady who came 
over from England with the family of the late 
The moral courage of the young 
Their home 
John 
Harris was no dishonest intruder there, for the 
history assures us that “he exchanged articles 
brought by him from Philadelphia, and possessed 


| himself honestly of the land he resided on. In 


reference to his character, testimony of credibility 
was taken many years ago—among others that of 


of the Paxton Church, the late Rev. Mr. Elder, 
who gave—so runs the record—Mr. Harris a very 
high character, and summed up all by saying, a 
more honest man never broke bread.” 

In the vicinity of Harrisburg, near to the decayed 
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trunk of a mulberry-tree, is a grave, inclosed by a | constitution; for, though she received him in safety, 


white fence. To that mulberry-tree, long, long 
ago, a hardy pioneer was tied up by savages, in 
revenge for his refusal to supply them with ardent 
spirits. The fuel was placed around the doomed 
hero, and he was about to perish in the flames for 
his fidelity to the poor Indians and the settlers. 
But to the promptness of his negro man, Hercules, 
under God, he became indebted for the preserva- 
tion of his life. This faithful servant disappeared 
unnoticed, and giving the alarm, a band of friendly 
Indians rushed into the scene, and the captive was 
rescued. That rescued man was John Harris, the 
great-great-grandfather of Mrs. Mary Brison. He 
chose for the place of his burial the foot of the 
mulberry-tree where he had nearly fallen a martyr 
to his principles. The great-great-grandmother 
was a heroine of the same school. History tells 
of her, that ‘at one time she had some ladies 
taking tea with her, when the alarm was given 
that the Indians were surrounding the house, and 
she gave orders immediately to have every light 
extinguished, that there might be no aim taken,” 
and by her presence of mind averted the peril. 
John Harris, the son of these pioneers, ‘‘ was the 
first white child born on the side of the Susque- 
hanna where Harrisburg now stands.” He was the 
wealthy and well-known Proprietor, from whom 
the borough took its name. His only brother— 
Samuel—“ settled in the upper part of the state 
of New York, where he lived to a great age. A 
son of his projected and built the famous bridge 
over the Cayuga Lake. His only sister” married 
Dr. William Plunkett, a Tory gentleman, the rec- 
ord states, of great professional abilities, and nearly 
related to Lord Plunkett, the Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland. John Harris, the Proprietor, and the 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Brison, “married Eliza- 
beth Maclure, a lady of Lancaster county, of whom 
it was said, she was the most lovely woman that 
ever entered the Donegal church.” But this pair 
also had their trials. They were compelled to 
brave the perils of war. When their merciless 
foes ‘were coming down the Susquehanna, burn- 
ing and murdering all before them,” the inhabit- 
ants determined to cross the river and try to escape. 
They were surrounded, and “the firing was so 
near that only those who had good horses had any 
chance of success. Just as Mr. Harris was urging 
his horse into the river, a young physician of his 
acquaintance, who had gone out with the party, 
entreated him to stop and take him on behind him, 
as his horse was shot. Mr. Harris, at the risk of 
his life, stopped till the doctor jumped on behind 
him, and had proceeded but a few yards from the 
shore when the doctor was shot dead, and fell 
off into the stream. Mr. Harris swam his horse 
through, and got out of reach of the firing; but, 
having to pass through the wilderness, he did not 
get home till the news of his death—he having 
been mistaken for the doctor—had reached his 


| wife. The blow was too severe for her 





she never recovered from the shock. She sunk and 
died soon after.” 

Her only daughter—Mary—was called to her 
bedside; received her dying charge and her ear- 
rings, which, as a sacred relic, remain in the fam- 
ily; and gave directions to send her to Baltimore 
to be educated. It is said that, after going to the 
best schools in Baltimore, she completed her edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. This splendid young lady 
was married to William Maclay, Esq., of Harris- 
burg, and was grandmother of Mrs. Brison, whose 
Christian name she bore. 

Her daughter—Sarah—became the wife of Ma- 
jor John Irwin, of York, Pennsylvania; and of 
this marriage a favorite daughter was Mary Irwin, 
the subject of this sketch. She was a beauti- 
ful child; sprightly and gay in her habits, and 
marked from her infancy by an air of superi- 
ority and grace, which could not fail to attract 
attention and excite the liveliest interest. De- 
scended from ancestors, on both sides, of high 
and aristocratic bearing, it was natural that she 


should feel the power of family pride. Nothing | 
seemed more unlikely than that the young, the | 
gay, and beautiful Mary Irwin would ever become | 
a humble Methodist, and the wife of a Methodist | 


preacher! There was not, so far as we can ascer- 


tain, a Methodist in either branch of the family. | 


Her grandmother and mother were Presbyterians, 
and they had inherited the ancient ideas of Church 
rank which were far above that humble name. All 
the force of instruction and prejudice, together 
with the imperceptible influence of the spirit which 
surrounded her, conspired to fix her mind in other 
views and with other feelings. 

Thus grew up this beautiful girl. She breathed 
the free air of her own mountain home, the pride 
of her companions, and the idol of her mother and 
grandmother. All that could be done for her by 
education, society, and fashion was done; and it 
may be easily imagined that under such auspices 
her pride of heart was greatly stimulated, and her 
soul moved much further from God and much nearer 
to perdition. It is fearful to reflect, that, had she 


been called into eternity, not all her personalcharms | 


nor the fond affection of doting friends could have 
saved her. What peril to the souls of the young 
and gay to foster their sins, and, by the very exer- 
tions of esteem, to elevate them above those friendly 
influences of humility and grace which secure the 
interests of this world and the next! By the mercy 
of God Miss Mary Irwin was defended from the 
shafts of death while she wandered far from him. 

At a very early age her heart was won, and she 
was married to Dr. Parrerson, a medical gen- 
tleman of distinction in his profession. The Doc- 
tor was an Episcopalian, and he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his young and elegant bride 
formally received into the Church of his choice. 
Not that she had become an experimental Chris- 
tian. This was not the fashion to which she had 
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DECISION OF 


been accustomed; nor was it indispensable to her 
new Church relations. She was by no means sat- 
isfied with her religious condition. Her spirit 
longed for a higher, purer life. She was an Epis- 
copalian as the result of an obliging disposition, 
and because, in the high notions to which she had 
been accustomed, it was entirely respectable to be 
an Episcopalian. In her new relations she moved 
in the same circles of fashion and worldly splendor 
in which she had been raised. 

But a day of darkness and sorrow was before 
her. In eight brief years the companion of her 
youth was laid low in death, and she who had 
never known adversity, whose happiness had been 
the study of her friends, was compelled to endure 
the anguish of this severest of all bereavements. 
Her mind in its suffering awaked to a new train of 
thought. She felt that she, too, was mortal. Pre- 
serving externally the style of her rank, she en- 
dured inwardly all the distress of a wounded spirit. 
In this condition she attended a camp meeting. 

Sitting among the crowd of the wicked and the 
gay, quite in the rear of the vast congregation, she 
heard a sermon from the eccentric Farurr EL tis, a 
pious man of God. His text was, ‘‘ They that sow 
in tears shall reap in mercy.” It was adapted to 
her state of mind. The appeals of truth reached 
her heart; and at the close of the sermon, when 
the call for mourners was made, to the surprise 
and dismay of her fashionable friends, she rose up 
and moved down the whole length of the aisle, 
and bowed in prayer at the altar of mercy. It 
was a scene of the deepest interest. Mrs. Par- 
| TERSON was extensively known, and her act of 
penitence produced the profoundest sensation. But 
she had counted the cost. The amazement, the 
| terror, and the speculation outside of the circle were 

of no importance to her. She had kneeled before 
_ her offended Sovereign, and his pardon was every 
thing to her suffering spirit. There she remained 
weeping and pouring out her soul in prayer till by 
faith she saw her Savior smile. She rose a child 
of God, and before she left the place gave her 
name to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

She was henceforth to exchange the approbation 
of her dearest earthly friends for the approbation 
of God. Those who tenderly loved her were filled 
with mortification and disappointment. That her 
caressed and noble daughter should condescend to 
kneel for prayers at a Methodist camp meeting, 
and become a probationer in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was too much for the doting mother 
to bear. Remonstrances and entreaties were tried, 
no doubt, with the utmost sincerity; but with the 
elevated views of duty and corrected conscience 
which now governed Mrs. Patterson, who in any 
thing else would have given her life for the happi- 
ness of her mother, they were alike unavailing. 
Her fashionable relatives and associates had no 
smiles to win her, no frowns to drive her from her 
Savior. She had tasted the bitterness of sin. 





CHARACTER. 


hausted its pleasures. Amidst them all she had 
sighed for a happiness she vever knew, and shrunk 
from a destiny which she felt would be just. The 
remedy for all these ills she had found in the sweet 
sense of forgiving mercy and the new-born hopes 
of everlasting life. She could suffer with submis- 
sion all the pain of sacrificed friendship; she could 
bear to have her name cast out as evil among men; 
she could lay aside her gay attire, and bear all the 
reproaches of an affectionate confidence in her new 
companions, the despised Methodists; but she could 
on no account dispense with the spirit-stirring 
means of grace which she had found, nor grieve 
her Savior by wickedly departing from him. Mild 
and sweet as an angel to both friends and foes, 
she was firm as a rock and brave as a warrior in 
her new and honorable position. She did not, like 
some converted in high life, seek to change the 
manners and customs of the Church she had joined. 
She asked for no privileged class in Methodism. 
She made no attacks upon its doctrine or Disci- 
pline. With a breadth of intelligence and clear- 
ness of conscience, alike creditable to her head 
and her heart, she adjusted her dress, her life, and 
her bearing to the standard of the Church, and 
rejoiced in the privilege of laying aside the sym- 
bols of a sinful and wretched heart for the style 
of humility and of devotion to the interests of an- 
other life. Such was the change wrought by the 
power of experimental religion in the character 
and views, the company and employment, the en- 
joyments and purposes of Mrs. Mary Partrerson, 
then in the morning of maturity, not yet twenty- 
five years of age, so long the cherished idol of 
fashion—the first Methodist in the ancient and splendid 
family of the Harrises and the Irwins. The first, 
but, thank God! not the last. Remaining faithful 
herself, she soon had the happiness of seeing a 
beloved sister converted and received into the 
Church of her choice. Family prejudices were 
softened by the advance of time, the force of a 
sound example, and the special providences of 
God. Some who are now in heaven and some on 
earth, who mourned over what was deemed the 
hopeless degradation of a splendid lady, have long 
since yielded to the power of clearer light and 
higher motives; and eternity alone will reveal the 
moral effect of this single conversion. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 


Tuere is nothing more to be esteemed than a 
manly firmness and decision of character. I like 
a person who knows his own mind and sticks to it; 
who sees at once what is to be done in given cir- 
cumstances and does it. He does not beat about 
the bush for difficulties or excuses, but goes the 


| shortest and most effectual way to obtain his own 
She | 
had proved the folly of the world. She had ex- | 


ends, or to accomplish a useful object. If he can 
serve you, he will; if he can not, he will say so. 
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“80 SOON!” 


BY MRS, R. 8. NICHOLS. 
In that flowery land of beauty 
Where the skies of child-land glow, 
Where the waves in pleasant duty 
Laugh and sparkle as they flow— 
On the green-enameled borders 
Tripped a fairy child along, 
Listening to the feathered warders— 
Warders of the gates of song! 
Soon she paused to pluck a blossom 
Nodding on the fragrant air, 
And she held it to her bosom 
With a loving, childish care; 
But the floweret fell and faded 
Ere morn brightened into noon, 
And a mist her young eyes shaded, 
As she murmured, “ Gone so soon!” 
O’er the moss and twinkling grasses, 
Soon forgetful of her tears, 
Swift the little maiden passes 
Down the shadowy vale of years; 
But not many had she numbered, 
When her steps grew few and faint, 
And one eve, when others slumbered, 
Then the child became a Saint! 
Down among the snowy rosés, 
Budding, blooming all the day, 
There a little form reposes, 
Only lovelier than they. 
On the white stone Jeaning over 
Climb the trailing plants of June; 
Few the words they carved above her— 
Cradle name and “Gone so soon!” 





THE SHEPHERDS. 


“Behold I bring you good tidings.”"—Luxxs 11, 19 
BY REV. M. N, OLMSTED. 


“Twas night. 


Whose gathered flocks lie stretched upon the ground, 
Reclining, watch the prowling beasts of prey, 
And gaze with wonder on the starry 
Host of heaven, or sing their matin song as 
If to invoke the day. 
But, lo! 

Thesceneischanged. Quickasthelightning’s flash 
A flood of light and glory fills the vault 
Of heaven. The vail of night is lifted high, 
And far as eye can reach appears one vast 
Elysian field, while moon and twinkling stars 
Dissolve in liquid light. 

The astonished shepherds 
Quake with fear, as down the vaulted space an 
Angel speeds his flight. But, hark! the angelic 
Lips pour forth such words as ne’er had fell on 
Mortal ear: “Fear not, for, behold, I bring 
The glorious tidings of a Savior’s 
Birth.” While he spoke a countless multitude, 
All clad in robes of living light, appear 
Descending, and, as they catch salvation’s 
Notes, burst forth in one loud shout of glory 
To their glorious King, and songs of “ peace” 
To all mankind. 
The shepherds leave their flocks, 
And waft the glorious tidings on, which 
Sweep o’er land and sea. The tribes of earth roll 
On the joyful strains, till mountain-top, and 
Fertile vales, and desert wastes are vocal 
With his praise. 





THE EXILE’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY MRS. 8. L. PANCOAST. 
Ye mountain shades, ye silver streams, 
Why haunt you still my midnight dreams, 
If I beneath a sultry sky, 
Far, far from you, must live and die? 
Why haunt me still, dear lov’d retreat, 
And make my heart with rapture beat, 
If I must ever hunger here, 
Away from scenes and friends so dear? 


Ye joyous birds, that sweetly sing, 


All nature, hushed in sweet repose, had sunk 
To noiseless rest. The feathered tribes had spent 
Their richest notes on evening air, and on 
Some lofty perch or in some sheltered nook 
Awaited morning’s dawn. The warrior’s 
Camp was still, save here and there a stifled 
Groan from one who fell on battle-field, or 
Sentry’s footsteps as he watched the foe. 
The woodman’s ax no more was heard 
In forest’s wild, or plowman’s whistle o’er 
The plain. The scribe had laid aside his pen, 
And with long prayer the promise plead which 
He so oft had wrote of the Messiah’s 
Gracious reign. 

A few sleep 
Not, but are wakeful still. A shepherd band 





And send me notes on Marphia’s wing, 
Say, shall I never hear you more 
Carol songs on my native shore? 

O mossy founts and fragrant flowers, 
O shady cliffs and sacred bowers, 

Say, must I ever, ever roam, 

Far from you and my early home? 

Ye cooling streams, I see you now, 
Embossed around with osier bough; 

O sylvan shades, neath tow’ring hills, 
One glance at you my bosom thrills! 
Ye winding groves and valleys gay, 
From you I still am far away; 

But this I’ll ask, for this I’ll sigh, 
Amid my native shades to die. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Tue Brursep Reep anp Smoxine Frax.— A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the emoking flax shall he not 
| quench.” —Ieaiah alii, 3. 

The beauty of these figures are equaled only by the 
beauteous light in which they exhibit the character of 
| the divine Redeemer, and the richness of the spiritual 
| truth they embody. The bruised reed! What an emblem 
| of the weak and unstable Christian, strong and right, it 
| may be, in desire, but weak in purpose and will! The 
cane orcalamus, which is here referred to, grows in wet 
or marshy places. It is frail and yielding. Every blast 
of wind bows it down and whirls it about. It yields to 
the most gentle zephyr. It is the very emblem of insta- 
bility and feebleness. A “bruised reed” is still more 
frail. It bows down, and is unable to stand without sup- 
port. How weak, how worthless! Weak and tempted 
disciple, is this thy character? this thy condition? How 
encouraging to know that, worthless as is the bruised reed, 
Jesus will not throw it away; and weak as it is, he will 
not break it down to the earth! Be encouraged, then, 
for his care and love are not withdrawn. 

But some have supposed that this imagery of the 
“bruised reed” was derived from the practice of the an- 
cient shepherds. They were accustomed to beguile their 
hours, while tending their flocks, by the music of the 
pipe. This pipe was made of the “reed,” and as the 
music became celebrated, “the reed” became the symbol 
for its expression. When the musical pipe or reed was 
bruised or cracked, so as to affect the sweetness of its 
music, the shepherd would break it and throw it away. 
How gracious is our divine Shepherd! He will not break 
the bruised reed. Its notes may be discordant and jar- 
ring; its music may be only the groans, and sighs, and 
relentings of a broken and contrite heart. But Jesus is 
compassionate. 

“The bruised reed he never breaka, 

Nor scorns the meanest name.” 
He will not break the “‘bruised reed;” he will heal its 
breach; he will tune it anew. It shall be made to sym- 
phonize in the song of the redeemed; it shall be fitted to 
join the concert of angels. Despair not, tried, tempted, 
crushed believer. In all thy weakness and sorrow, thy 
Savior careth for thee. Swift and glorious shall be the 
day of deliverance. 

The smoking flax. Flax is used to denote the wick of a 
candle or lamp. The figure is that of a lamp with its oil 
nearly exhausted; the flame almost gone out; so far ex- 
tinguished that it emits very little light. The snuff re- 
tains a little fire, emits a dull, hazy light, and sends 
forth an offensive smoke. The least breath would blow 
it out. It does no good; its very burning is offensive. 
Go pour a little oil into that lamp, and how soon the ex- 
piring flame will kindle up! The light will again become 
bright and glowing. How apt the illustration! Such is 
the Christian in a low state of spiritual decline. The oil 
of grace almost exhausted; its light almost gone out. 
The offensive smoke and snuff seem to be all that remain. 


Justice would say, “Quench the smoking wick.” But 0, | 





the oil of grace into the heart. The fainting soul re- 
vives; it lives anew. Such is the compassion of our di- 
vine Redeemer. What a theme for meditation! How 
should it inspire our confidence, our love! 

Ligut mv THE EvEentnc.— At evening time it shall be 
light.” —Zechariah xiv, 7. 

This singular passage closes one of the most magnificent 
poems ever published. Some persons consider the entire 
prophecy fulfilled and symbolical; while others regard it 
as unfulfilled and literal. 

Souls tossed for years in toils, and troubles, and doubts, 
and fears, marred by transgressions and spendthrift deal- 
ings with time, to whom the day was neither clear nor 
dark, “ not day nor night,” have found many things clear- 
ing around:-them as the evening of life fell, and while the 
shadows to others seemed to increase, to them “it was 
light.” 

The evening time of the world will be distinguished by 
greater mental light than any preceding period. The 
Christian era has hitherto been poetically, and yet liter- 
ally, described as “neither day nor night.” The duration 
of its evening is not a point revealed. It may linger long 
above the earth at rest, gilding it like the many evenings 
of stormy days, when the sun breaks through the purpled 
clouds, casts gentle beams over earth and sea, and colors 
with most gorgeous painting all the western sky, “The 
end,” or “the evening,” is an indefinite term, like “the 
beginning.” Its coming and its extent are among the 
hidden things; but the direction from which it comes is 
known, and the increase of knowledge is its way.— Troup’s 
Art and Faith. 

Smvs or Omission.—A sin of omission is a slight matter 
in the eyes of men who would not for any price stain 
their name with a sin of commission. Look at the posi- 
tion which men take upon the reforms of the day. Some 
earnest and philanthropic movement, charged with the 
redemption of the degraded or oppressed, presents itself 
to a man, asking his sympathy and support, and he very 
quietly evades it, soothing his conscience with the plea 
that, if he is no help to the good work, he is at least no 
hinderance. 7b be no help is a thing for which he feels lit- 
tle compunction. Merely to let the movement alone is so 
far from being a very grievous offense, that it is a stand 
entitled to considerable praise, because it is not rancorous 
opposition. To have no part in the selfdenying labors 
which win victories for the cause; to throw no coutribu- 
tion of name, or toil, or money, for its success; to deserve 
nothing of gratitude from its beneficiaries, is a trifling 
shortcoming so that he do not set himself vehemently 
against it. 

There comes to the door of a man of fortune an appeal 
to his humanity. The case is a clear one; a destitute 
widow asks relief on behalf of her fatherless children. 
This man of fortune is a man of honor. He would not 
for all the gold in California cheat his fellow out of a 
farthing. He never exacts from any man more than his 
dues. No price would tempt him to engage in a fraudu- 
lent transaction. He does not owe her any thing; and it 








the compassion and sympathy of Christ! He pours again | is a light thing in his estimation that she turns empty- 
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handed and sorrowing from his door. Has he not a right 
to do what he will with his own? He passes on his way 
calm and erect, with no burden on his conscience, no 
tinge of shame on his cheek. What has hedone? Noth- 
ing. He has defrauded no one; he has not oppressed the 
poor suppliant whose prayer he rejected; he did not re- 
duce her to poverty; he has not takea the bread from her 
babes; he has only let her alone. Is theft, then, the only 
crime in God’s sight? Compared with his cold-blooded, 
hard-hearted inhumanity, would it not have been inno- 
cent in him to have stolen a purse of gold? Will it not 
be more tolerable in the day of judgment for the swin- 
dler and the highwayman than for this just and honora- 
ble man of-marble? I believe it. 

The grand principle is, that God holds us responsible 
for the good we might do, as well as for the deeds we act- 
ually put forth. And a member of a Christian Church, 
who is just pursuing the even tenor of his way, practicing 
fair dealing in all his business relations with the world, 
and staining the ermine of his profession with no posi- 
tive misdemeanors, may, just by his want of spirituality, 
his neglect of spiritual duties, by what he does not do, 
be all the while making out a terrible accusation against 
himself in the sight of God, and heaping up a terrible 
retribution. Was it enough for the fig-tree in the para- 
ble that all the demonstrations which met the eye were 
fair and full of promise—an upright trunk, with branch- 
ing boughs, and a wreath of green leaves—but only no 
fruit? 

And it is quite conceivable and perfectly capable of 
illustration, that this negative action, that is, the not act- 
ing at all, might be of all crimes the most heinous and 
horrible. 

Here is a man walking at the dead of night through 
our streets, belated, to his home, and sees a dwelling- 
house on fire. The flames are leaping from room to 
room, and mounting the stairway, and rioting in their 
mastery; no sound is heard from the sleepers; the whole 
household are wrapt in the slumbers of midnight. No 
watchman, pacing his distant round, discerns the light. 
No other soul of the whole population seems awake or 
conscious of this peril but himself. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Even now he is well-nigh too late. But 
he passes coolly by, and goes silent on his way. What 
has he done? Done! Nornine. If manhood, and mat- 
ron, and babe, be consumed there together, and the dawn 
behold the ruin complete, none living to tell how or in 
what agony of suffering and despair the dead met their 
fate, it is not his work. He is no incendiary; he did not 
kindle the fire; he did not burn the house and its in- 
mates; he—did nothing. Would your hearts accept such 
a defense from his lips? Would an indignant community 
pronounce him acquitted of blame on such a plea? He 
did burn those fellow-creatures; in the sight of Heaven, 
in the judgment of your own unperverted consciences he 
did commit the awful murder, for he might have saved 
them. His excuse is just his crime—that he did nothing, 
when he ought to have roused every sleeper far and near 
with his alarming shout, and steeled his heart and sinews 
to deeds of desperate courage and strength. 

A company of reapers are quietly seated at noon of day 
beneath the shade, taking their noontide repast. Their 
attention is attracted by the sight of a solitary figure, 
crossing the field with slow and irregular steps. He car- 
ries a staff before him, and now and then trips and stum- 
bles on the unseen surface. They perceive that he is 
blind. He is out of the path, too, and has no guide. A 





little way off in the direction he is following is a preci- 
pice, looking sheer down a hundred feet. The blind man 
moves on toward the brow, piloted with his staff; nearer 
and nearer he draws, all unconscious of what is before 
him. They who watch him are silent and unmoved; no 
voice is lifted up, no hand is stretched out. They see 
him pacing steadily to the awful verge. His staff, meet- 
ing no obstacle, slips from his hand into the abyss. He 
takes a step forward and stoops io recover it; still no 
warning, no interposition from the reapers. His foot 
overhangs vacancy; his bending form leans from the 
brink; a wild cry, and he is gone! What have they done? 
Nothing. They did not put out his eyes; they did not 
lead him to the precipice; they did not push him down; 
they have done nothing; they only neglected to do; and 
yet his blood is on their skirts; it cries, like Abel’s, to 
heaven against them. They knew he was blind; they 
could have saved him, and did nothing. 

Let us not think these illustrations are extravagant, or 
wide of the mark. Let us give them: application to a 
single point. The impenitent around us are as if they 


were asleep in burning dwellings, going blindfold down | 


to ruin. Their peril deepens with every hour of delay. 
They push on unconscious of danger. 
late to interpose. The summer of hope and mercy is 
waning. Death, judgment, and eternity are on the wing— 
are near; their awful shadows fall upon the path so se- 


curely trodden. The hapless travelers stand gayly on | 


the verge of perdition. Do we see, do we know, have we 
faith in eternal realities? While we sit idle and voice- 
less, they reel over the tremendous brink and are lost, 


Soon it will be too | 


lost forever, and up from the abyss comes the despairing | 


ery, “ Lost, lost forever!” Who has done this? Not we; 
their sins were their own; we wrought no violence upon 
them; we put no constraint upon their liberty; we did 
not drag them down to woe. Ah! but we knew they 
were out of the way; we knew of the precipice; we knew 
they were nearing it; we knew they were 4lind, blinded 
by sin, and we left them to their fate. Stand still now, 
and hear the word of God written for our offense, and 
behold the Divine judgment against us: “When I say 
unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die, and thou givest 
him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from 
his wicked way, to save his life, the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require at 
thine hand.” Behold the fearful guilt of being at ease in 
Zion! Behold the responsibility that attaches to the nrG- 
Lect or puty!—London Wesley Banner. 

Enps or CurisTian Disciptive.—aAll Christian believ- 
ers may find it beneficial to remember, that by the vari- 
ous changes which diversify their temporal condition, 
their heavenly Father is carrying them through a process 
of instruction and refinement, which, however unneces- 
sary it may now seem, will assuredly hereafter develop 
itself to their ripened faculties in all its deep discretion. 
The words spoken by our Savior to Peter, “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,” 
are, in an enlarged sense, applicable to every believer. 
Let us but yield ourselves entirely and submissively to 
the means appointed for training us to the maturity of 
faith, and we shall at last have cause to rejoice, that the 


discipline of our spirit for a higher world was longer and | 


more painful than our own hearts might have chosen. 
Guided by our Lord’s counsel here, we shall hereafter see 
him, not through a glass, darkly; but face to face, and 
know even as we are known. My soul! This is the 
felicity of his chosen. Rest not satisfied till thou hast a 
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good hope, a certain and perfect hope, that thy name is 
written among them. 

Thou, O God! hast made every thing beautiful in its 
time. All thy works praise thee. I would praise thee 
that thou hast, of thy free goodness, created me with 
powers capable of receiving some knowledge of thy wis- 
dom and goodness, although thy thoughts surpass my 
highest thoughts, as the heavens are high above the 
earth. But thou hast encouraged me to anticipate a time 
of increased capacity, of purified and enlarged faculties. 
May it be my delight to prepare for that blissful period; 
and by my docility, under all the methods by which thy 
grace would mold my character for a happy eternity, may 
I be proved to be indeed one of thy ransomed people! 

Davip’s Prayer For Divine Heip.— Lct thy hand help 
me; for I have chosen thy precepts.” — Psalm exix, 173. 

He who has chosen God’s precepts will need divine 
help. Many of them are opposed to the natural propen- 
sities of the human heart. Many of them are contrary 
to habits which have been formed in early life. Many of 
them require self-denial and the sacrifice of apparent in- 
terests. The maxims of the world, the prevalent spirit 
in every age, and the influence of invisible foes, are all 
hostile to the observance of God’s precepts. He who has 
| chosen them as his law will need help to withstand 
| temptation, to perform services, and to persevere in his 
intended course. In entering on a religious profession, 
in considering the diversified claims which may be made 
| upon him, in sustaining afflictions, and in experiencing 
the infirmities of age, he may well cry, “Let thy hand 
help me; for I have chosen thy precepts.” 

Joun Westky anpD Lay Preacuina.—One day John 
Wesley, at the outset of his evangelistic course, heard of 
a man who, after he had been converted under his minis- 
try, was takirg it upon him to gather together crowds of 
people, and to tell them what he had “seen and heard.” 
The future founder of Methodism, still inwrapt in the 
buckram of his ecclesiastical forms, hastened down from 
London, in an angry mood, determined to arrest in its 
beginnings so glaring an offense against order. “John,” 
said his sagacious mother, as she saw, with the clearness 
of a Christian intuition, the blunder and the sin into 
which her son was hastening, in silencing a man whose 
mouth the Lord had opened, “ John, this lay-preacher is 
as truly called of God to preach as you are.” Wesley, at 
his mother’s desire, went and heard him. The gifts and 
graces of the man he discerned to be such as could come 
only from above. What was he that he should withstand 
God? Wesley acquiesced. Thomas Maxwell was not 
silenced, but encouraged.—Baillie’s Memoir of Alexander 
Paterson. 

Tuou sHALT NoT SeETHE A Kip iw irs Moruer’s 
Mix.—This precept is recorded in Exodus xxiii, 19, and 
has often greatly puzzled the common reader of the holy 
Scriptures, as well as many a wise commentator. Dr. 
Cudworth throws abundant light upon the subject when 
he tells us that “it was a custom of the ancient heathens, 
when they had gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid 
and boil it in the milk of its dam; and then in a magical 
way to go about and besprinkle with it all their trees and 
fields, gardens and orchards, thinking by these means to 
make them fruitful, that they might bring forth more 
abundantly the coming year.” 

How stupid are men by nature, even in references to 
the origin of their common mercies! And, alas! how 
much more stupid on the subject of mercies for the soul, 





equally requisite as those for the body! Let us bless God 
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for the light of revelation which leads us to know and 
acknowledge the fountain whence both are derived, while 
we mourn over the cruel and superstitious customs which 
the heathen world practice, in their darkness and igno- 
rance to this day. 

“Curist our Lire.”—Dr. Angus closes this work in the 
following beautiful and suggestive strain: “ And now our 
work is done. Rapidly and imperfectly have we sketched 
THAT Lire which is the source of all life, and to which 
we owe our all. We have traced him in infancy and in 
manhood; in secret and among the crowds; at work and 
in prayer. We have listened to his teaching. We have 
watched his sacrifice. We have heard the announcement 
of his kingdom. As man he has won our love. As God 
he has claimed our reverence. He has appeared as Crea- 
tor; as Redeemer; as Judge. Religion begins in submis- 
sion to his righteousness, and it is completed in likeness 
to his character. Conformity to his death and the truths 
it teaches, is renewal and pardon; conformity to his life 
is holiness and bliss. ‘Be wise now, therefore, O ye 
kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve the 
Lord with fear and rejoice with trembling; kiss the Son 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way when his 
wrath is kindled but a little. BLEsszED ARE ALL THEY 
THAT PUT THEIR TRUST IN HIM.” 

STRAINING OUT A GNAT AND SwaLLowine a CameL.— 
“ Ye blind guides! which strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” —Mark xxiii, 24. 

Which strain at a gnat, etc. This is a proverb. There 
is, however, a mistranslation, or a misprint here, which 
makes the verse unmeaning. 7o strain aT a gnat conveys 
no sense. It should have been to strain out a gnat, and 
so it is printed in some of the earlier versions; and so it 
was undoubtedly rendered by the translators. The com- 
mon reading is a misprint, and should be corrected. The 
Greek means to strain out by a cloth, or sieve. A gnat. 
The gnat has its origin in the water; not in great rivers, 
but in pools and marshes. In the stagnant waters they 
appear in the form of small grubs, or larve. These larva 
retain their form about three weeks, after which they 
turn to chrysalides; and after three or four days they pass 
to the form of gnats. They are then distinguished by 
their well-known sharp sting. It is probable that the 
Savior here refers to the insect as it exists in its grub or 
larve form, before it appears in the form of a gnat. Wa- 
ter is then its element, and those who were nice in their 
drink would take pains to strain it out. Hence the prov- 
erb. It is here used to denote a very small matter, as a 
camel is to denote a large object: “You Jews take great 
pains to avoid offense in very small matters, supersti- 
tiously observing the smallest points of the law, like a 
man carefully straining out the animalcule from his wine; 
while you are at no pains to avoid great sins—hypocrisy, 
deceit, oppression, and lust—like a man who should swal- 
low a camel.” The Arabians have a similar proverb: 
“He eats an elephant, and is suffocated with a gnat.” 
He is troubled with little things, but pays no attention 
to great matters. 

A SINNER FOR DOING NoTHING.—‘“ He made me out a 
sinner for doing nothing,” was the remark of one who 
had been awakened under a sermon from the words, “ Woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion!” It was a new thought 
to the poor man, who had been comforting himself with 
the plea that he had done nothing very bad. But now he 
saw that his greatest sin was the very thing in which he 
had been comforting himself; namely, that of always and 


”? 


forever “doing nothing! 
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Stems, Piterargy, Scientific, and Religions. 


Rev. T. A. Goopwix.—Though late in the day, it is not 
too late to state that our friend, Rev. T. A. Goodwin, well 
known to all Indiana Methodists, has bought out and is 
editing the Indiana American, at Brookville, Indiana. 
Brother Goodwin has also just projected a new temper- 
ance paper, to be called the Temperance Spontoon, and 
we hope the friends of the cause in our sister state will 
give him a mighty subscription list. The editor will 
have edge in his editorials, and those who love spice and 
variety will please take care to subscribe for and read the 
Spontoon. 

That excellent literary paper, the Home Journal, be- 
gan a new volume in January last. It is edited and pub- 
lished by Morris & Willis, New York, at two dollars per 
year. Great labor and skill charactérize the sheet. 

GeyeraL Misstonary ANNIVERSARY.—The thirty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in Cincinnati December 4th, 
5th, and 6th. Bishops Waugh, Morris, Janes, Scott, Simp- 
son, and Ames, together with the Missionary Secretary, 
Dr. J. P. Durbin, and other distinguished and eloquent 
men of our Church, were present, and took part in the 
exercises. Bishop Baker was detained at Concord, New 
Hampshire, by illness. The occasion was one of great 
interest, and, we doubt not, the missionary feeling in the 
west has received an impetus that will not soon die out 
or cease yielding abundant fruit. Such gatherings are 
certainly very inspiriting, and from more than one person 
have we heard the expression, “Right glad am I that I 
was able to attend the Cincinnati Missionary Anni- 
versary.” 

Cuurcs Surr.—Judge M’Lean, acting as umpire for the 
New York Commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Commissioners of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, in the long-pending Church suit, deci- 
ded, the first week in December, in favor of the Church 
South to the amount of about $230,000. Of this amount 
near $200,000 will be paid in cash. The question as to 
what the South will do with the money obtained, is easier 
asked than answered. It is hardly probable that they 
will establish a large book concern in the south. True, 
there is considerable talk on the matter; and Louisville, 
Nashville, Richmond, Memphis, Charleston, and New 
Orleans have been spoken of as suitable localities for such 
an institution; but nothing, we presume, will be done 
till the General conference of May, 1854, meets and dis- 
cusses the subject. 

German Freemen.—EKarly in December last two Ger- 
man editors of Cincinnati, Messrs. Hassaurek and Wis- 
newski, got into something of a personal difficulty, which 
they proposed settling by aduel. Pistols were purchased, 
seconds elected, and the hour for the fight announced. 
A mutual friend of the parties hearing of the affair ap- 
plied to Judge Spooner, who suddenly checked them up. 
The penalty for sending, carrying, or accepting a duel in 
Ohio is imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less 
than seven nor over ten years. Not fancying the law, 
nor even disposed to be orderly, a gang of some six or 
eight hundred German Atheists, going by the name of 
“Freemen,” at whose head Hassaurek has figured and 
continues to figure conspicuously as President and Cap- 
tain-General, formed in regular rank and file and gave 





Hassaurek a serenade, and then exhibited themselves in 
a torchlight procession. They were fully determined, in 
obedience to their Atheism, not to suffer the laws of Ohio 
to be enforced on their leader. When the trial came off, 
however, by some sleight or other, both parties escaped. 
Such is a sample of the freedom which infidelity exhibits 
us. Had these German Freemen a chance nothing would 
better please them than an enactment in detail of the 
bloody and infernal scenes of the French Revolution. 

SHETLAND Pontes.—One dealer in these animals has 
taken about four hundred annually from off the Shetland 
Islands for the past five years, and the total number 
yearly exported may be estimated at one thousand. Tak- 
ing the average price at five pounds, or about twenty-five 
dollars, there are brought into these distant isles for 
ponies alone, at least five thousand pounds, or about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, per annum. There are but 
few very good animals, however, now to be had under 
seven or eight pounds, and ten pounds are frequently 
paid for handsome beasts. It is not as riding ponies that 
so many of them leave the islands, but to supply the de- 
mand at the coal mines of England. Every coal mine, 
ever since female mining was abolished, requires the 
services of ponies; and though the transition might be 
looked upon as a severe and sudden one to the poor pony, 
which is carried from the heather hills to be immured in 
darkness in a coal pit, the little hardy Shetlander thrives 
in it amazingly —John O’ Groat’e Journal of Commerce. 

Anoruer New Praxet.—Mr. Hind, the London astron- 
omer, discovered, November 8th, a new planet in the con- 
stellation Taurus, about two degrees south of Ecliptic, 
and brighter than a star of the ninth magnitude. This 
is the ninth planet he has discovered since 1846, and 
raises the number of that extraordinary group of worlds 
between Mars and Jupiter, to twenty-seven. 

Curya.—The population of China is estimated at 367,- 
632,-907 inhabitants. In the dependencies of Mantchoo- 
ria, Mongolia, Turkistan, Thibet, ete., the population is 
about 40,000,000, making a total of over four hundred 
millions of people under one government, or eighteen 
times as many as live under the American republic. The 
quantity of land in China is estimated at 830,820,100 
English acres, of which 141,119,347, or nearly one-sixth, 
is under cultivation. The total area in square miles, is 
1,297,999, and the population on each square mile 283. 
Were the Chinese a warlike people, and as far advanced 
in all the modern arts and sciences as the Americans or 
English, they could overrun all Asia, and conquer the 
combined armies of Europe. The effect of a successful 
revolution among 400,000,000 can not be foreshadowed by 
any human imagination. 

CHANGE IN THE ELEVATION OF THE SURFACE OF THE 
Eartu at THE Mission By Vorcanic Action.—Baron de 
Terloo, a Belgian naturalist and traveler, now residing in 
San Francisco, has demonstrated that an important change 
has taken place in the level of the ground about the 
locality known as the Mission. During the last twenty 
months the surface of the earth at the Mission has been 
elevated about eighteen inches, but the change was not 
accompanied by any perceptible quake or subterranean 
noise. It is well known that very remarkable changes 
of this kind are constantly going on in South America. 
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In the Straits of Magellan, the earth ne tom adel 

more than sixteen feet; the islands of Chiloe and Madre 
de Dios have raised ten feet; Talcahuano seventeen feet; 
Vina twelve feet in twelve years, and Cohija five feet in 
two years. The earth has likewise been perceptibly raised 
within a few years at Panama, Viejo, and San Blas.— Alta 
California. 

The editors of the New York Daily Tribune, in an arti- 
cle on the expenses, profits, and circulation of their paper, 
speak as follows: “Our actual circulation, then, on the 
lst of December, 1853, is precisely as follows: Daily, 21,- 
500; California, 4,080; European, 240; Weekly, 63,120; 
Semi-weekly, 6,300; aggregate, 95,240. There may be 
some periodical tracts, or such small ware, as widely cir- 
culated; but no real newspaper in America can come 
within ten thousand of the above aggregate. Aggregate 
eash receipts of the Tribune establishment from January 
1, 1852, to November 26th, in that year, $216,617.96; 
ditto for the corresponding portion of 1853, $240,859.91; 
increase in 1853, $24,241.95. It was a bold experiment 
to enlarge and improve the quality of our sheet to such 
an extent that the cost of paper and ink alone would be 
equal to the sum received for all papers sold by us in 
quantities, compelling us to look entirely to receipts from 
advertising, not only for our own profits but for the heavy 
cost of telegraphing, reporting, editing, printing, publish- 
ing, mailing, etc., amounting to more than $100,000 per 
annum; but we made it, and have succeeded.” 

The net profits of the Tribune are stated at between 
$40,000 and $50,000 annually. There are, independent 
of its printers, ete., over one hundred persons con- 
nected with its editorial and reportorial departments, 
making this one item alone of editing an immensely 
costly one. 

The destruction of the publishing house of the Harpers, 
New York city, on December 10th, was the most destruct- 
ive fire of its kind ever known in America. Nearly one 
million volumes of books were consumed, six hundred 
hands were thrown out of employ, and nearly one mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. 

The late Anson G. Phelps, of New York city, after pro- 
viding amply for his widow, giving one hundred thousand 
dollars to each of his children, ten thousand dollars to 
of his grandchildren, and an additional five thou- 
san! t» each of them, to be paid by the executors, with 
the injunction from him to use the increase of this fund 
sacredly for benevolent purposes, and transmit to their 
heirs with the same injunction; and after making several 
bequests to relations, has left the following sums to vari- 
ous benevolent objects, providing for their payment in 
installments during a term of years: 

To the American Bible Society ........ + eee + 6$100,000 
To the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions. ....++« ee ecceccecece ee eccceereccececce eee y 
American Home Missionary Society. ....++s++see+eee+ 100,000 
To literary and theological education in Liberia, Africa, 

subject to the control of the executors...sscseccsese 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y.......++ 
Institution for the Blind..... 

New York State Colonization Society. . 
Auburn Theological Society........see+ 
Half Orphan Society, Sixth avenue.. 
Colored Orphan Society......+++++ 

Congregational Church, pirate Conn., for thee use of 
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In addition to this, Mr. Phelps, just previous to his 
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death, ery in the henie of his son $100,000, the inter- 
est to be used at his discretion for the spread of the Gos- 
pel, and the principal eventually to be invested equally 
for the benefit of the American Bible Society and the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
This disposition of Mr. Phelps’s property, including the 
amount given to each of his twenty-two grandchildren, 
makes the munificent bequest of $581,000 for religious 
and benevolent purposes. 

Tue Roman Crercy.—The clergy of the Roman states, 
including monks and nuns, number sixty thousand. 
Their united incomes amount to ten millions and a half 
of dollars. The population of the Roman states is about 
equal to that of the state of New York. 

Marve Discovery.—A company has been formed in 
Savoy, for the purpose of raising the vessels which were 
sunk at the battle of Navarino, particularly the Admiral’s 
ship, a three-decker, which, it is said, had on board, at 
the time she went down, a sum of 6,000,000f. in gold. 
All the necessary apparatus has been embarked, a number 
of divers have been engaged, and, in addition to the ordi- 
nary diving bells, all the recent inventions for such pur- 
poses will be put in requisition. 

Unrrep States Terrrrory.—According to Mr. De Bow, 
the territory of the United States is nearly ten times as 
large as that of Great Britain and France combined; 
three times as large as France, Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 
together; one and a half times as large as the Russian 
empire in Europe; one-sixth less only than the area cov- 
ered by the fifty-nine or sixty empires, states, and re- 
publics of Europe; of equal extent with the Roman 
empire, or that of Alexander. 

Epucation 1N THE Unrrep Srares—In the whole 
United States and the territories there are 234 colleges, 
with 1,651 teachers, and 27,159 pupils. Their total an- 
nual income is: from endowment, $452,314; taxation, 
$15,485; public funds, $184,549; other sources, $1,264,280. 
Total, $1,916,628. 

Of public schools there are 80,991; of teachers, 92,000; 
of pupils, 3,354,178. Their total income is: from endow- 
ment, $182,594; taxation, $4,686,414; public funds, $2,- 
574,669; other sources, $2,147,858. Total, $9,591,530. 

Of academies and other schools there are 6,032, with 
12,207 teachers, and 261,862 pupils. Their annual income 
is: from endowments, $288,855; taxation, $14,202; pub- 
lic funds, $114,798; other sources, $4,225,987. Total, $4,- 
653,842. 

The number of persons in this country over twenty 
years of age who can not read or write is as follows, 
white males, 389,694; white females, 573,234; free col- 
ored males, 40,722: free colored females, 49,800. 

A Kentucky Monastery.—In the Trappist monastery 
of Gethsemane, Ky., there are sixty-three monks, includ- 
ing novices, who are living on the bread of idleness, 
They have sent a delegation to Canada for the collection 
of funds with which to rear a splendid edifice, where 
they may live at their ease on the charities they can col- 
lect from the industrious and deluded. Their professed 
work is prayer, praise, and penance; their real work is 
self-indulgence and the profanation of holy things. 

Memory or LutHEr—The Duke of Saxe Weimar has 
ordered the castle of Wartburg, in which Luther was se- 
creted after being placed under the ban of the empire. 
and in which he worked at his translation of the Bible, 
to be decorated with appropriate mural paintings. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Sxetcues or Emrnent Metuopist Ministers. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Edited by John M’ Clintock, D. 
D. New York: Carlton d& Phillips. 1854.—This splen- 
did work was received just after our January number had 
gone to press; but up to the present moment the very 
sight of it makes our eyes sparkle. So far as paper, typo- 
graphical execution, embellishments—of which there are 
no less than twenty five, twelve of them portraits—mate- 
rial, and style of binding are concerned, we don’t see 
how it can be excelled. Its contents are as rich as its 
decoration—sketches of Wesley, M’Kendree, Emory, Rob- 
erts, Hedding, Fletcher, Garrettson, Fisk, Pickering, Lev- 
ings, Olin, and Bunting. We hail the appearance of this 
volume from our Book Concern, and bespeak for it a place 
on the center-table of every Methodist. It will please 
the eye, gratify the taste, improve the intellect, and warm 
the heart. It must henceforth become a standard “ gift- 
book” among us. We have now the true idea—cheap 
books for the million, and, at the same time, elegant ones 
for those who seek the gratification of taste in this direc- 
tion. 


A Tueopicy; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory as 
Manifested in the Constitution and Government of the Moral 
World. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy in the University of Mississippi. New 
York: Carlton & Phillips. 1853. 8vo. 365 pages.— 
The origin of evil under the government of an infinitely 
perfect Being has been the perpetually recurring problem 
of every age. It has wrung from one of the most acute 
Calvinistic thinkers of the present age the confession 
that it is utterly inconsistent with his theological system, 
and compelled him to take refuge with Plato, in the wild 
hypothesis of the pre-existence of souls. Our author 
concedes that the solution of this problem is an impossi- 
bility to any one holding the scheme of a Calvin, or a 
Leibnitz, or a Descartes, or an Edwards. Hence, the fail- 
ure of these giant intellects is no ground of discourage- 
ment to those not bound by the fetters of a like theolog- 
ical system. In the development of a theodicy, it is not 
necessary to raise any new superstructure, but simply to 
clear away the Atheistic sophism that mystifies the sub- 
ject. The Atheist says, “If God were both able and will- 
ing to prevent sin, which is the only supposition con- 
sistent with the idea of God, he certainly would have 
prevented it, and sin would never have made its appear- 
ance in the world. But sin has made its appearance in 
the world, and, hence, God must have been either unable 
or unwilling to prevent it.” After deducing a salutary 
caution drawn from those ancient astronomers who were 
eloquent over the miserable defects of the universe, when 
they themselves were utterly misled by their own false 
theory of the world, our author proceeds to show that 
the existence of moral evil is consistent with the holiness 
of God. Here he first demonstrates that the scheme of 
necessity denies that man is responsible for the existence 
of sin, that it makes God the author of sin, and finally 
denies the reality of moral distinctions. Then he shows 
that the moral world was not constituted according to 
the scheme of necessity; and then develops the true rela- 
tion between the human will and the divine agency. 
Having established these fundamental principles, he ap- 
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plies them to the sophism of the Atheist. Two things 
shown and that sophism is exploded; namely, 1. That it 
is no limitation of the divine power to say that God can 
not work contradictions. 2. That if God should cause 
virtue to exist in the heart of a moral agent, he would 
work a contradiction. The argument of the Atheist as- 
sumes, that God could have created a moral agent who, 
at the same time, was placed beyond the possibility of 
sinning. This is to suppose a creature may be endowed 
with the power to do wrong and yet that he is destitute 
of such power; or, in other words, that this moral agent 
is what he is, and also is not what he is, at one and the 
same time—which would be a most palpable contradic- 
tion. God might have created a race of beings that were 
incapable of siuning; but from the very nature of the 
case they must also have been incapable of virtue; for if 
they could not disobey, there would be no merit in obe- 
dience. 

Want of space will not allow us to follow this very able 
treatise further. It is refreshing to emerge from the 
mysticism and absurdities of Beecher’s “Conflict of 
Ages” into the clear sunlight of truth and reason that 
gilds the pages of this volume. And it is not a little re- 
markable that the opposite systems of freedom and fatal- 
ity have simultaneously attempted the solution of this 
problem of ages. It is well that these solutions should 
go forth to the world side by side. 

Tue ATTRACTIONS OF THE WoRLD To Come. By Alfred 
Bryant. New York: M. W. Dodd. 12mo. 308 pages.— 
The author of this work is pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Niles, Michigan. After an introductory 
chapter, the themes discussed are the Immortality of the 
Soul, the Intermediate State, the Resurrection, the Day 
of Judgment, the Nature of Future Happiness, and the 
Nature of Future Punishment. It is altogether such a 
work as the Christian may read with great profit—clear 
and Scriptural in its delineation, and ever recurring to 
the written word as the basis of all his arguments. For 
sale by Moore, Anderson & Co., Cincinnati. 

LirE IN THE Mission, THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA; or, 
Six Years in India. By Mrs. Colin Mackenaie. New York: 
Redfield. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 342, 318.—Mrs. Mackenzie 
was the wife of an English military officer, and accompa- 
nied her husband to India in 1846. In her diary she re- 
corded the incidents and observations of a long sea voy- 
age, and of a highly varied experience in India, especially 
at the seat of war in the northern provinces. The book 
contains much valuable information concerning the con- 
dition of the people in India, the state of society, the 
missionary operations, and the policy and influence of 
the British Government. It is also full of incidents, 
varied, and some of them highly interesting. For sale 
by Moore, Anderson & Co. 

Lire or Bensamiy Ropert Hayvon, Historical Painter, 
from his Autobiography and Journals. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 2 volumes. 12mo. pp. 537,527W—Haydon in 
this autobiography has drawn a true but painful picture of 
himself; and the editor has had the good sense to let the 
features remain as they were drawn. As an artist and 
scholar Haydon figured in London from 1812 to 1823. 
His life was imbittered by poverty and disappointments; 
and he possessed the proverbial inability of genius to 
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grapple with the hard fortunes of real life. Our good 
sense is offended at the egotism, the vanity, and the 
weakness of the man; but every repulsive feeling is soon 
subdued, as we proceed in the narrative, into one over- 
whelming feeling of pity for the mental sufferings and 
the miserable end of an eccentric, wayward genius. 
Aside from its interest as a personal narrative, the book 
contains many anecdotes and incidents of cotemporary 
artists and literary men. The work is also instructive, 
as it throws light upon the condition of art and artists at 
that time. 

MINNESOTA AND ITs Resources; also, Camp-Fire Sketches, 
or Notes of a Trip from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk 
Settlement on the Red River of the North. By J. Wesley 
Bond. New York: Redfield. 12mo. 364 pages.—This 
work is embellished by a fine lithograph of St. Paul, and 
also of the Falls of St. Anthony, and is accompanied 
with an excellent map of the territory. The work gives 
a rapid sketch of the history of the territory and an out- 
line of its topographical features, and of its natural re- 
sources. The territory embraces a tract of 166,000 square 
miles, and so level that a loaded wagon might be driven 
over nearly the whole tract. Here is a specimen of the 
author’s description of this inviting region: “The whole 
world can not produce a climate more salubrious than 
that of Minnesota. We have never yet known a case of 
fever and ague in it, nor any unwholesome water, either 
in wells, springs, lakes, or streams. It is for our cool, 
healthful climate, that braces up the human frame for 
vigorous exertion, physical and mental, that we regard 
Minnesota incomparably superior to any other state or 
territory in North America. They may raise more corn 
in Illinois, more wool in Ohio, more pork in Iowa, more 
cotton in Mississippi; but Minnesota can beat them all 
in raising men.” This book is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who would seek information concerning this 
newly-developed region, and especially of all who are 
about seeking new homes in the west. For sale by H. W. 
Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

Louis XVII.—This work completely exhausts the ques- 
tion relating to the “lost Dauphin ;” and is an effectual 
extinguisher to the claims of Eleazer Williams, or any 
other pretender. It is a tale of suffering, such as will 
not fail to excite our pity for the little sufferer, and our 
indignation against the heartless authors of the barbari- 
ties practiced upon him. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
2volumes. 12mo. 432 and 480 pages. For sale by H. 
W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

Tue Youne Mrutster; or, Memoirs and Remains of Ste- 
phen Beekman Bangs. By Professor W. H. N. Magruder. 
New York: Carlton & Phillips. 12mo. 388 pages.—This 
is an appropriate tribute to a young minister of superior 
character and attainments, but who was cut down just as 
he had girded on his armor for the conflict. The memoir 
is written in an easy, graceful style, and with a just ap- 
preciation of the character and promise of its subject. 
It is a biography of rare interest. No Christian can read 
it without having his heart warmed and his faith in- 
creased. But to young ministers it will be invaluable. 
It may teach them how to live—how to die! We know 
of no more sublime death-bed scene in all the range of 
Christian biography. Would all our young men enter 
upon their ministerial career inspired with the same ele- 
vated views and aims, the same holy and self-consuming 
zeal, how would it tell in their influence while living and 
laboring! how, in the glory that would crown the dying 
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hour, and in the bliss that would crown their eternity! 
Few Methodist ministers have been more blessed in their 
sons—so far as promise and adaptation to usefulness are 
concerned—and few have been more careful to educate 
and prepare their sons for usefulness than the Rev. He- 
man Bangs. Full of promise those two sons entered upon 
the great work of life; but both fell in the first heat of 
the conflict. It was a singular and trying visitation; but 
God doeth right. 

The “remains” of young Bangs consist of nine essays 
and eleven sermons and sketches; and are an earnest of 
what might have been expected from him had he lived. 





INFIDELITY: 11s ASPECTS, CAUSES, AND AGENCIES; being 
a Prize Essay of the British Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance. By Rev. Thomas Pearson. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 8vo. 620 pages—The Messrs. Carter, 
of New York, will receive our thanks for a package of 
valuable books, forwarded through our friend, J. B. Ed- 
wards, Esq. Among them was the above-named and 
highly prized volume. 

The present age, so prolific of skepticism, has also pro- 
duced several of the profoundest and most invincible 
works exposing the absurd claims and hideous character 
of infidelity. This work must stand at the head of all 
these productions. Its analysis is acute, its range com- 
prehensive, and its arguments invincible. It is written 
in a bold, elevated style, and its elucidations are clear as 
a sunbeam. The various aspects of infidelity are pre- 
sented under the forms—Atheism, or the Denial of the 
Divine Existence—Pantheism, or the Denial of the Di- 
vine Personality—Naturalism, or the Denial of the Di- 
vine Providential Government—Spiritualism, or the Denial 
of the Bible Redemption—Indifferentism, or the Denial 
of Man’s Responsibility—Formalism, or the Denial of the 
Power of Godliness. Part second discusses the causes, 
and part third the agencies of infidelity. 

Mrs. Ben Darsy; or, the Weal and Woe of Social Life. 
By A. Maria Collins. Cincinnati: Moore, Anderson & Co. 
12mo. 867 pages—Few that commence the reading of 
this book will be inclined to leave it till they see the 
issue. It exhibits a series of graphic and striking pic- 
tures, of which there are too many counterparts in soci- 
ety. We trust the book will have a wide circulation ; for 
we believe it will do good wherever it goes. There are 
faults, however, in the style, and a deficiency in the 
graces of composition, which indicate want of practice 
rather than want of ability on the part of its author. 
She has genius, imagination, but needs a good critic at 
her elbow. But the book, taken as a whole, is one of 
rare power. Intemperance in high life, and intemperance 
in low life, and the end in both cases are drawn in a 
series of living, telling pictures. Genteel topers of the 
“upper ten” in their splendid abodes, and “five pointers” 
in their squallid, blackened kennels, find apt and well- 
drawn portraits here. We might criticise some of the 
characters and some of the scenes, but the power of crit- 
icism is disarmed by the general excellence of the work. 


Scoria’s Barps. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1854.—This is a splendid octavo of nearly six hundred 
pages. Its paper and typography are superb, and the 
illustrations, of which there are over fifty, are fitly de- 
signed and tastefully executed. Few countries can show 
so large, so varied, or so excellent a literature of song as 


Scotland. 
“0 Caledonia! stern and wild, 





Meet nurse for a poetic child.” 
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But not her “stern and wild scenery” alone has inspired 
her Muse. The strong domestic affection, the kindly 
social feelings, and the simple manners of her people, 
and, perhaps, more than all, her struggles for civil and 
religious liberty, have given birth and tone to her poetry. 
In this volume, culled and arranged with fine taste, we 
have gems from over thirty of her best poets, ranging 
from James Thompson down to Alexander Smith; to 
which are added nursery rhymes and miscellaneous 
pieces—not the least interesting part of the collection. 
We hail its appearance, and have installed it among the 
choice volumes of our library—volumes with which we 
delight to commune. 

Tae CuristrAN Fatruer’s PresENT TO HIS CHILDREN. 
By J. A. James. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
16mo. 416 pages.—Mr. James is a proiitic writer, but he 
always writes to good effect. There is a strength and 
terseness in his style, a richness in the current of his 
thought, and an elevated spirit of piety breathed through 
all his works, that render them not only acceptable, but 
eminently useful. The English have already passed their 
verdict in favor of this work, as appears from the fact 
that this edition of the Messrs. Carter is from the seven- 
teenth London edition. Any Christian father will confer 
arich source of good to his children by the present of 
this book to them. 

JAQuELINE PascHat; or, a Glimpse of Convent Life at 
Port Royal. From the French of M. Victor Cousin, M. 
Prosper Faugere, M. Vinet, and other sources. Translated 
by H. N. With an Indroduction, by W. R. Williams, D. D. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 12mo. 318 pages—We 
have not yet found time to give this volume a reading; 
but its table of contents indicates a rich feast, and the 
book is in every aspect inviting. We shall notice it fur- 
ther when we have more thoroughly examined it. 


Lirtte Ferns ror Fanny’s Lirrte Frrenvs. Auburn: 
Derby & Miller. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby—Fanny Fern 
has so many “little friends” in our family that we have 
hardly been able to get ‘‘ Little Ferns” out of their hands 
long enough to examine it. This fact is, perhaps, the 
best indorsement we could give of the work. If parents 
wish to cultivate a taste for reading in their children, 
this book will be an excellent help, and, at the same time, 
it will imprint valuable moral lessons upon their hearts. 


Tue Pram Vocauist: a Collection of Church Music, 
comprising a choice variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, An- 
thems, Choruses, Sentences, Chants, ete., from the best Amer- 
tcan and European Composers; together with a Concise and 
Progressive Elementary Course of Instruction, The whole 
adapted to the use of Choire, Congregations, Singing Schools, 
and Musical Associations. By John Gibson and L. G. Fee- 
senden. Cincinnati: Moore, Anderson & Co. 

Ruertoric or Conversation; or, Bridles and Spurs for 
the Management of the Tongue. By George Winfered Her- 
vey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 380 pages.— 
This monagraph on conversation contains all the in- 
struction as to the art and ethics of talking that the 
most ambitious aspirant after colloquial excellence could 
reasonably desire. It is not a book of mere chitchat and 
gossip, but an instructive treatise of elevated moral tone, 
and, withal, exceedingly suggestive. We purpose to en- 
rich our columns occasionally from its pages. For sale 
by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Tue Putosopny or Farrn: a Treatise on the Nature, 
Traits, and Relations of Faith. By Rev. James E. Cobb, 





of the Arkansas Conference, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. Louisville: Morton & Griswold; and also 
for sale by E. Stevenson, and by D. J. Allen, Memphis, Tenn. 
Price, $1.—The table of contents exhibits a fine analysis 
of the subject; but the book was received too late for 
the present number. We shall examine it, and give our 
views of it in our next. 


Ixrant Cuurcn Mempersure. By Samuel Gregg, of the 
Erie Conference-—We again invite attention to this sound, 
clear, and logical work. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of Christian parents who would learn their own du- 
ties in relation to their children. We commend it to 
the Christian ministers as a rich mine of information 
upon a subject of deep interest to them and the Church. 
Young ministers especially would do well to arm them- 
selves with its facts and arguments. We regard this 
really as one of the most important works issued by our 
Book Concern. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Nationat Macazine, for December.—This is a capital 
number of this splendid magazine. Its illustrations are 
superior to any that have heretofore appeared in it. We 
have never seen better in any magazine. It opens with 
an excellent article on China and its Rulers by Rev. J. 
M. Reid, and contains an unusual amount from the 
graphic and versatile pen of its accomplished editor. 
The mechanical execution of the work is in keeping 
with the excellence of its literary character. 


EprnsurcH Review.—From the American publishers 
we have received the two hundredth number of this able 
review. The articles of mark in this number are “ Church 
Parties ’—an erudite and suggestive article, but to some 
of its positions we can not subscribe; “ Arctic Regions;” 
“Mohammedanism in Western Asia;” and fine articles 
on “Grote’s History of Greece” and “Life of Haydon.” 
Published by L. Scott & Co., New York city; and for sale 
by R. Post, Cincinnati. $3 per annum. 


Minutes oF THE CrnctinnaT1 ANNUAL CONFERENCE.— 
From the statistics of this conference we learn that the 
total membership is 32,563, being an increase of only 
282 for the year. Number of churches, 403, an increase 
of 5; parsonages, 66, an increase of 2. Number of Sun- 
day schools, 359; scholars in do., 22,133. Collections for 
missions, $18,111.69; for the Bible cause, $1,513.58. The 
annual session of the conference was one of great re- 
ligious as well as social interest. Family affliction pre- 
vented our being present to enjoy the social and fraternal 
intercourse of our brethren. 


CATALOGUE oF THE Metuopist General Brsuicat In- 
sTITuTE. Concord, N. H. 1853.—We are indebted to 
Professor Vail for a copy of this document. It is under 
the special supervision of the New England, Providence, 
New Hampshire, Maine, East Maine, Vermont, Troy, and 
Black River conferences; and each of these bodies is rep- 
resented in its Board of Overseers by some of their ablest 
ministers and laymen. Its Faculty as now constituted 
consists of Rev. John Dempster, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology and Ecclesiastical History; Rev. S. M. Vail, A. 
M., Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature; and 
Rev. Joseph Cummings, A. M., Professor of Greek, Hom- 
iletics, Church Government, and Discipline. The Faculty 
is one of rare ability, and the perpetuity and success of 
the institution are now placed beyond a peradventure. 
There have been admitted into the institution, in all, 
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since 1847, 84. The present numbers are—seniors, 11; 
middle class, 14; junior class, 33: total, 58. No other 
theological seminary in the land has had so prosperous a 
beginning, and none that we know of has a brighter 
prospect for usefulness in the future. 

CATALOGUE OF THE GENESEE COLLEGE AND WESLEYAN 
Seminarky.—This institution, both College and Seminary, 
is now in very successful operation. The College Faculty 
consists of Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., LL. D., President, and 
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5 professors; and has 9 seniors, 11 juniors, 29 sopho- 
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mores, and 44 freshmen: total, 93. The Faculty of the 
Seminary consists of Rev. Moses Crow, D. D., Principal, 
and 10 professors. The number of students is as follows: 
gentlemen, 583; ladies, 475: total, 1,058—making a grand 
total of 1,151. The Rev. Benjamin Shipman, long and 
favorably known as one of the leading ageuts of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, has become the Treasurer and General 
Agent of this institution. This is a good guarante’ to 
the public for the success of the plans for the endow- 
ment of the institution. 








Mirror of Apotheqgm, Wi 


A CrassicaL Resuxs.—Professor Wines advertised a 
gratuitous lecture at Newark on the Theory of Govern- 
ment. At the hour of commencement, the audience be- 
ing very small, the Professor administered the following 
neat, classical, and pungent rebuke: ‘Plato, when de- 
| livering lectures in Athens, sometimes had Aristotle for 
| his only hearer; on which occasion he was accustomed to 
| proceed with his lecture as usual, remarking that when 
| he had Aristotle for a hearer, he had the better half of 
| Athens. On the same principle I may congratulate my- 
self on my audience this evening.” 
| 


BrikF AND Piruy CoRRESPONDENCE.—Many years since 
we saw a brief and pithy correspondence, officially pub- 
| lished, as having taken place between J. K. Paulding, 
while Secretary of the Navy, and an agent of the depart- 
ment in the state of Alabama. We give its substance 
from memory: 

“Dear Sin,—Please inform this department by return 
of mail how far the Tombigbee river runs up. 

“Respectfully, J. K. Pautpinae, Sce’y., ete.” 
REPLY. 


“ Mobile, —— —. 
“Hon. J. K. Pautprve—Dear Siz,—In reply to your 
| letter, just at hand, I have the honor to say that the 
| Tombigbee river don’t run up at all. 
“T have the honor to be, etc., 
Our word for it, Paulding has never written a tale or 
invented a fable, whose wit has so much disturbed the 
reader as the truthful reply of the clerk disturbed him. 


” 


ALPHABETICAL Honors.—Alphabetical appendages to 
names are becoming ridiculous. In an advertisement of 
a sermon, which appears in the Dublin Mail, the author— 
Rev. Mr. Carson—has pinned to his name MDA BTC 
DFRCSICTPW. “We have,” says the Weekly 
News, “made the appendages more formidable by taking 
' away the full points; but it at best is a curiosity.” The 

Gateshead Observer says, “‘ We take Mr. Carson to be a 

Doctor of Medicine; Bachelor of Arts of Trinity College, 

Dublin; Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ire- 

land; and Chief Trumpeter to the Prince of Wales.” 


A Bumrer.—When the English were good Catholics, 
they usually drank the Pope’s health in a full glass after 
dinner: au bon pere; whence the word bumper. 


Sornt AND Puitosoput.—The masters of olden times at 
Athens, and afterward at Oxford, were called Sophi, and 
the scholars Sophiste; but the masters, taking it in scorn 
that the scholars should have a larger name than they, 
called themselves Philosophi—that is, lovers of science— 
and so got the advantage of the scholars by one syllable. 





t, Repartee, and Anecdote. 


Tue Term “Purrrans.”—In the days of bloody Mary, 
when the fires of Smithfield blazed, and the bodies of 
the pious Protestants of England became fuel to the 
flames, many fled to foreign countries to enjoy the liberty 
denied them at home. Some settled at Frankfort, and 
were allowed the use of the French church. A new lit- 
urgy was prepared, and the use of the'surplice laid aside. 
But upon the arrival of Dr. Cox, who had also abandoned 
his native country, the harmony which existed was in- 
terrupted, and the responses of the' English liturgy were 
introduced. One party agreed, and another disagreed, 
and that party which could not, with a good conscience, 
submit to the superstitious inventions and impositions of 
men in the worship of God, and exerted their zeal, their 
labors, and their influence to promote a purer reforma- 
tion, obtained the appellation of Puritans, which has been 
retained as a distinguishing mark ever since. 

Dr. Warts’s Rerort.—Dr. Watts was remarkable for 
vivacity in conversation, and ready wit, though he never 
showed a fondness for displaying it. Being one day in a 
coffee-room, with some friends, he overheard a gentleman 
say, ‘ What! is that the great Dr. Watts?” when, turn- 
ing suddenly round, and in good-humor, he repeated a 
stanza from his lyric poems, which produced a silent 
admiration: 

“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or meet the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
Dr. Watts was short in stature, being only about five feet 
in hight. 

Kyocxixe Our ay I.—Mr. Curran, the late celebrated 
Irish advocate, was walking one day with a friend, who 
was extremely punctilious in his conversation. Hearing 
a person near him say curosity, for curiosity, he ex- 
claimed, “ How that man murders the English language!” 
“Not so bad,” replied Curran, “he has only knocked an i 
out!” 

A Smatt Mistaxe.—The Savannah Republican pub- 
lishes the following errata: “In our cholera article of 
yesterday evening, for ‘No,’ read ‘Yes;’ and for ‘Yes,’ 
read ‘No.’” A London paper once published its equal, 
as follows: “For ‘her grace, the Duke of Bedford,’ read 
‘hia grace, the Duchess of Bedford.’ ” 

Paraviseé Lost.—In the French translation of Paradise 
Lost, “ Hail, horrors, hail!’ is rendered thus: “ Comment 
vous portez vous, les horreurs, comment vous portez vous!” 


9” 


that is, ‘How d’ye do, horrors, how d’ye do? 





LALANDE AND De Strarx.—M. Lalande dined one dav 
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at the house of Recamier, the banker: he was seated be- 
tween the celebrated beauty Madame Recamier, and 
Madame de Stael, equally distinguished for her wit. 
Wishing to say something agreeable to the ladies, the 
astronomer exclaimed, “How happy I am to be thus 
placed between wit and beauty!” “Yes, M. Lalande,” 
sarcastically replied Madame de Stael, “and without pos- 
sessing either.” 

Seemnc THE Turrty Years’ War.—A stranger once 
called on the eccentric Professor Hermann, when the fol- 
lowing questions and answers passed between them: 

“What is your name?” 

“War.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“Then I have the unexpected pleasure of seeing the 
thirty years’ war.” 


SNuFFING THE CANDLE.—Burke, one evening, in snuff- 
ing the candle, was awkward enough to snuff it out. 
“Ah!” said he, “I fall under the censure of Horace: 

‘ Brevis, esse laboro, obscurus fio.” 

A Wir Discomrirep.—We remember witnessing the 
complete discomfiture of a wit of no inferior order, by a 
message politely delivered at a supper party by a little girl. 
“If you please, Mr. B., mamma sends her compliments, 
and would be much obliged if you would begin to be 
funny.” 

SHERIDAN AND THE CLown.—When some stupid fellow 
charged Sheridan with inconsistency, the wit replied 
that the accusation reminded him of the reasoning of 
the entertainer of a convivial party, who, hearing his 
friends observe that it was time to take leave, as the 
watchman was crying past three, observed, “Why, you 
don’t mind that fellow, do you? He changes his story 
every half hour.” 


Taxina THE Arr.—Voltaire related to Mr. Sherlock an 
anecdote of Swift. Lady Carteret, wife of the Lord 
Lieutenant, said to Swift, “The air of Ireland is very 
excellent and healthy.” “For goodness’ sake, madam,” 
said Swift, ‘don’t say so in England, for, if you do, they 
will certainly tax it.” 

An Opp Expepient.—It is told of Berghem’s wife, 
that she would not allow that excellent artist to quit 
his occupation; and she contrived an odd expedient to 
detect his indolence. The artist worked in a room above 
her: ever and anon she roused him by thumping a stick 
against the ceiling, while the obedient Berghem answered 
by stamping his foot, to satisfy Mrs. Berghem that he 
was not napping. 

Fixe Crotrues.—The person whose clothes are ex- 
tremely fine, lam too apt to consider as not being pos- 
sessed of any superiority of fortune, but resembling those 
Indians who are found to wear all the gold they have in 
the world in a bob at the nose.— Goldsmith. 

MarrraGe.—Marriage is not like the hill Olympus 
wholly clear, without clouds. Remember the nightin- 
gales, which sing only some months in the spring, but 
commonly are silent when they have hatched their eggs, as 
if their mirth was turned into care for their young ones. 

Pieasures.—I see that when I follow my shadow, it 
flies me; when I fly my shadow, it follows me. I know 
pleasures are but shadows which hold no longer than the 
sunshine of my fortunes. Lest, then, my pleasures should 
forsake me, I will forsake them. Pleasure most flies me 
when I most follow it.— Warwick. 





Tue Jesurrs.—Boileau said of the Jesuits, that they | 
were men “ who lengthened the creed and shortened the 
Decalogue.” 

A Curistran.—A Christian is like the firmament, and 
it is the darkness of affliction that makes his graces to 
shine out. He is like those herbs and plants that best 
effuse their odors when bruised. 

Tue Reat Wortp.—This which people call the real 
world is not real to me; all its sights seem to me as 
shadows, all its sounds echoes. I live at service in it, 
and sweep dead leaves out of paths, and do errands as I 
am bid; but glad am I, when work is done, to go home to 
rest. Then do I enter a golden palace, with light let in 
only from above; and all forms of beauty are on the 
walls, from the seraph before God’s throne to the rose- 
tinted shell on the seashore. 


Men or Facts.—There was a very noted mathema- 
tician, who, when a fine poem was mentioned in his 
presence, looked up with a sneer, and asked, “ But what 
does it prove?” If it “proved” nothing, it was nothing 
to the philosopher: he refused his admiration to any 
intellectual work which did not wind up with its quod 
erat demonstrandum. 


Warrare or Lirr.—It is the duty of every friend of 
humanity to arm himself for life’s contest, and keep his 
armor ready for constant use. We speak not of wars 
with flesh and blood—it is a more noble war to which we 
allude. It is a contest for the supremacy of truth over 
error—the triumph of virtuous and honorable principles 
over those which are vicious and dishonorable. 

Have Beauty.— Whatever you have, have beauty. Let 
beauty be on the paper on your walls. It is as easy to 
choose a paper suggestive of the lovely in color and 
form as the uncouth. Why should not every household 
object be sanctified with this grateful charm? Each 
chair, each object, each tea or chamber service, and every 
object for kitchen or parlor, for the home of the poor 
man, artisan or mechanic, I would have them all worthy 
of a home of taste. 

A Liant Burpen.—“ My burden is light.” A light 
burden, indeed, which carries him that bears it. I have 
looked through all nature for a resemblance of this, and 
I seem to find a shadow of it in the wings of a bird, 
which are, indeed, borne by the creature, and yet support 
her flight toward heaven.—St. Bernard. 

Bopiy Inrirmitres.—Bodily infirmities, like breaks in 
a wall, have often become avenues through which the 
light of heaven has entered to the soul, and made the 
imprisoned inmate long for release.—Dr. Watts. 

Use or ArFuictions.—Afflictions are the same to the 
soul as the plow to the fallow ground, the pruning-knife 
to the vine, and the furnace to the gold.—Jay. 

Errects or Kixpvess.—If you have an enemy, act 
kindly to him, and make him your friend. You may 
not win him over at once, but try again. Let one kind- 
ness be followed by another till you have accomplished 
yourend. By little and little great things are completed. 

“Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.” 

Graves.—Graves are but the prints of the footsteps of 
the angel of eternal life. 

Tue Fearrut Man.—He who dreads giving light to 
the people, is like a man who builds a house without 
windows for fear of lightning. 
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Ghitor’s Table. 


ARTICLES IN THIS NumBer.—Our present number is 
made up almost exclusively of original articles. This, 
we doubt not, will be a feature quite acceptable to our 
readers, especially as the articles present an unusual va- 
riety and richness. No other publication among us has 
done so much to draw out the writing talent of the 
Church as the Ladies’ Repository. For a long time it 
was almost exclusively filled with original articles. But 
having been enlarged from thirty-two to forty-eight pages, 
room was obtained for some choice selections in each 
number; but at no time has the Repository contained 
more original matter than during the last volume. We 
shall always give preference to original articles. In fact, 
we want more room; for our monthly preparations far 
exceed the capacity of our pages; and then we have often 
to set aside our choice selections. 

In this number Mrs. L. H. Sigourney appears for the 
first time as a contributor. Dr. J. T. Peck also resumes 
his articles upon the “True Woman,” and will conclude 
them in our next. 

Norses upon our Enaravines.—We feel confident that 
both of our engravings for the month are worthy of a 
favorable reception, and will meet with it. 

What can be more appropriate for February than a 
winter scene? 


“ Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum.” 


We have laid over to our next number a view of New 
Orleans, in order to give place to this winter scene, taken 
from nature—in all its parts and characters—even to the 
little negro boy coming down to the river with his bucket 
onasled. By the way, the little fellow felt rather proud 
to find himself upon canvas; he will, no doubt, make a 
broad display of his ivories when he finds a still more 
lasting “immortality” given him upon steel. From the 


| old shipyard just below Newburg we have a view of the 


Hudson river sheathed with ice and snow, and trace its 


| course down to where it enters by a comparatively nar- 
| row and winding channel among the mountains, which 
| seem to have been parted by some mighty convulsion to 


make a way for it. On either side they rise in bold and, 


| in some instances, frightful precipices from the water’s 
| edge, forming one of the characteristic featurés of the 


| upon Peter. 


world-renowned scenery of the Hudson. 

The deliverance of St. Peter is a bold and striking rep- 
resentation of that scene; and the artist has executed 
his task with admirable effect. Having killed James the 
brother of John, Herod Agrippa proceeded to lay, hands 
Of him he evidently intended to make a 
terrible and public example. He therefore cast him into 
prison, and placed him under a guard of sixteen men, 
who, in companies of four, alternately watched over him. 
The intention was to keep him thus till after the Pass- 
over, and then to publicly put him to death. The Church 
was apprised of his imprisonment and danger, and prayer 
was made without ceasing for him. The last day of im- 
prisonment has been passed, and the night preceding 
the day appointed for his martyrdom has already arrived, 
and yet no deliverance has been effected. The prayers 
of the Church have apparently been without effect. How 
often does the doubting Christian thus judge! But, lo! 
in the dead of the night, while the prisoner is calmly 





reposing, his prison becomes light, an angel stands by 
him, awakes him from his slumber, and bids him go 
forth. His chains fall off, he girds himself, binds on his 
sandals, casts his outer garment about him, and follows 
the angel. The iron gate swings open as they approach; 
a deep sleep has fallen upon the keepers, and they are 
like dead men. The two go safely forth into the city, 
and the angel, having performed his mission, departs. 
All this while Peter seemed like one bewildered, and 
thought it was only a vision; but now the truth flashes 
upon his mind, and he said to himself, “ Now I know of 
a surety that the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath de- 
livered me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the Jews.” 

CoRRESPONDENTS AND ConTRIBUTORS.—Dr. Collins, in 
a note received after we had closed our January number, 
says, “I wish, before the issue of your January number, 
to call your attention to a typographical error in my 
article on Dr. Nisbet. In the second paragraph I am 
made to call Dickinson College the ‘most ancient and 
humble of our American colleges.’ My manuscript was, 
ancient and honorable. Shade of Guttenburg—was it he 
who invented types?—how it made me squirm! What! 
call Dickinson College one of the ‘most humble’ of our 
colleges? I looked around expecting to hear every friend 
of old Dickinson denouncing me for slander! And then 
to think of this slander reflected back on myself as its 
official head!” The types will make us say awful things 
once in a while; but we hardly know how so singular an 
error could have escaped the keen eye of our proof-reader. 
We are glad to hear, as we do through various channels, 
that this College, which our compositors attempted to 
razee, was never in a more prosperous condition than at 
the present moment. Its organization and discipline is 
thorough in every respect, and its experienced and able 
President, has infused new life into every department. 
Long may it be crowned with success! 

We have frequent inquiries for old articles forwarded 
to the office before we became connected with it, and 
which were neither published nor noticed as rejected. 
We should be very happy to do any brother a favor, but 
all such articles are beyond our reach; we never had any 
thing to do with them, and know nothing about them. 
We wish also to say, that we can not be held responsible 
to return articles rejected by us. It would occasion us 
much inconvenience, and not a little derangement in our 
office. Others inquire whether their communications 
may be addressed to the Book Concern in New York. 
We reply by saying, that all communications intended for 
insertion in the Ladies’ Repository should be addressed to the 
Editor at Cincinnati. 

“A Historical Sketch of Literary Papers in Cincinnati” 
was read not long since before the Historical Society, by 
W. T. Coggeshall, one of the editors of the Columbian. 
It was received with marked interest by the Society. 
From it we learn that out of fourteen literary newspa- 
pers started since 1820, one only—the Columbian and 
Great West—now survives; and of the twelve magazines 
projected during the same period, only one—the Ladies’ 
Repository—now lives. From this document we learn 
also that the Ladies’ Repository is now the oldest and 
has by far the largest circulation of any magazine in the 
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west. We are gratified with our position in this respect, 
and are inclined to claim that “the west” is not a little 
indebted to us in a literary point of view. We trust the 
hint will be taken, and the debt liquidated by an increase 
of our circulation in the west. 

We are compelled to defer several items from corre- 
spondents, and also our notices of articles declined. 

We give below an item of experience from the wife of 
anitinerant. It discloses a true picture—tells a true tale: 

‘Much has already been said of the duties of the itin- 
erant’s wife; and I have many times thought, if those 
who are so very expert in describing their duties knew 
some of their domestic cares, they would, at least, make 
some allowance for them. 

“In the first place, a minister’s wife must keep her 
house in good order, no matter how many little respone- 
tbilities she may have trusted to her care; and she must 
do this herself, for if her husband should happen to get sal- 
ary enough—which is seldom the case—why, it would be 
a perfect piece of extravagance to keep help. And what 
if her husband should have some half a dozen call to 
dine with him unexpectedly, and his wife—poor soul— 
has no preparations made, and, perhaps, not much to pre- 
pare! yet she must set herself about it; and she hardly 
commences when little Kate comes screaming, ‘Ma, ma, 
Willie has fallen in the pond!’ The mother, half frantic 
with grief, runs for her darling boy, and, sure enough, she 
finds him there, completely immersed in water. She is 
glad, however, on returning to the house, that giving 
him a good scrubbing restores him. Then comes Charley: 
*O, ma, please do fix my horse; quick, ma, quick ;” and 
by the time the horse is fixed Kate has torn her dress. 
Now out comes the husband, exclaiming, ‘Why, my dear, 
it’s now almost twelve, and these brethren wish to take 
the cars at one o'clock! I’m really afraid you won’t get 
dinner in time.’ And now the awful reality breaks upon 
her; she goes to work regardless of every thing else 
about her, and, by over-exertion, makes out to get her 
dinner, so that they are obliged to take leave with the 
least ceremony imaginable. 

“Now the children must eat their dinner; and by the 
time the house is again in order—perhaps before—two 
sisters call to take tea. After which there comes a little 
quiet; and after conversing a short time, the sisters arise 
to go, saying, ‘It is prayer meeting to-night. Sister B., 
can’t you go? I do think it so agreeable to have our 
minister’s wife attend prayer meeting; she is, in this 
way, such a help, especially to her husband.’ 

“The poor woman, of course, stays at home—-not, how- 
ever, to rest, for the evening is about all the time she 
gets to make clothes for her husband, herself, and little 
ones.” 

Miscettany.—A Devout Pupist.—We have often been 
struck by the evident lack of all true devotional feelings 
and of all clear conception of the sublime and spiritual 
nature of religious worship, in the crowd of Papists 
found kneeling around the doors and in the vestibules 
of Catholic churches on special occasions. They seem to 
possess about as much of the spirit of devotion as the 
praying-mill of the roving Tartar, which he hangs upon 
the branch of the tree to grind out prayers by the force 
of the wind while he lies down and sleeps beneath it. A 
striking illustration of this occurred to a friend of ours, 
who had the temerity to worm his way among the tan- 
gled mass of worshipers into a cathedral on the occasion 
of high mass. On the steps, around the door, and in 
the vestibule, multitudes were kneeling, mumbling their 
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prayers in an unknown tongue. Our friend, being some- 
what jostled by the crowd, had the misfortune to tread 
upon the foot of a kneeling Irishman, who was audibly 
and with not a little vehemence repeating his Latin 
prayer. “ The div’l take ye; get off of my fut,” said he, 
and then proceeded with his “ Pater Noster” as devoutly 
as before. 

A Bright Gem in a Rough Setting—In the very lowest 
order of society how often do we discover gleams of no- 
ble thought and feeling, that make us think better of 
humanity and lean to a kindlier feeling for its infirmities! 
A gentleman, while waiting for the cars one evening at 
Poughkeepsie, had his attention attracted by the exclo- 
mation, “John! John! I have found the child! I have 
found the child!” The benevolent gentleman inquired 
the cause of the exclamation. From the man he learned 
that he was an Irishman, and had emigrated to this 
country about four years before. Finding it impossible 
to support his family in New York, he determined to 
emigrate south, where he had relations who promised 
him assistance. His brother, who tived in the neighbor- 
hood, and had no children, besought him to leave a 
daughter about four years old with him and his wife. 
“Poverty,” said the man, “is a hard master, and com- 
pelled us to part with the little girl.” About a year after- 
ward he learned that his brother had been killed by an 
explosion while blasting rocks, and a month or two later 
learned by a newspaper that his sister-in-law had been 
drowned. From that time forward they could hear 
nothing of their daughter. “Finally,” said the man, 
“we determined to come on and find her; and having 
saved a little money, we came from Richmond to New 
York, from whence we came to this place. We had 
searched over the place for our little Lizzie, and, almost 
distracted, were about giving up the search. As a last 
resort, we concluded to return to New York, and adver- 
tise the lost child, and had already taken our tickets, 
when my wife fortunately got into conversation with 
this young lady, [pointing to one standing near,] and 
told her our troubles. She, thank God! had seen the 
child, and knew all about her; she had been taken in by 
@ poor woman, a next-door neighbor, and had been well 
eared for.” The child was soon restored. 
the rapture of the parents,” says the individual from 
whom this sketch was obtained, “would be impossible. 
They had heard nothing of their child for two whole 
years. They had left her in the care of poor but kind 
relatives, and those guardians had both been suddenly 
taken away. But the child had been provided for. A 
poor woman had taken it as her own, and, although 
obliged to labor hard for her daily bread, she always 
‘had the bit and the sup for little Lizzie.’ 1 saw the 
meeting of the parents with their lost one—now an in- 
teresting girl of six summers—and, as they strained her 
to their bosoms, they cried, ‘You shall never leave us 
again till you set out for heaven.’ They did not know 
how to express their gratitude to the good woman who 
had so kindly cared for ‘little Lizzie.’ It was one of the 
most affecting scenes I have ever witnessed. The joy of 
the parents, as they started on their home passage, with 
little Lizzie along with them, knew no bounds.” A 
bright gem in a rough setting, truly! 

Srray Gems.—Whoever thinks meagerly and feels but 
feebly is incapable of a good style—Jaqueline Puscal. . 
. . We must first learn self-government and self-denial 
before we can rightly govern children. After that the 
task will be an easy one. 
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